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emg Is AT THE END of one revolu- 
tion, at the beginning of another, 
and in the midst of a third. 

A revolution in theoretical knowledge 
has ended. Today's theoretical advances 
merely continue those first made about 
1900; those, indeed, were themselves but 
the continuation of a genuine revolu- 
tion, which had been taking place for 
three centuries. At the moment—in math- 
ematics, physics, and biology—we exploit 
theoretical knowledge whose elements 
were acquired 50 years ago. 

Beginning is another revolution. The 
characteristics of contemporary science 
foreshadow it. For example: 

... The increasing rhythm of scientific 
development. Though based on theoreti- 
cal gains half a century old, present de- 
velopment is increasingly rapid. Like 
“Larsen’s” effect in a loudspeaker, it 
constantly swells. This means we can 
reach a stage where the interjection of 
a single new element would be enough 
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lowed tn Cross Currents by articles 
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data for the Christianity of our time. 
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to arrest the development process and 
re-establish science more calmly on the 
basis it was seeking. 

... The development of knowledge tin 
the strict sense, in direct relation to 
technical factors and a system of prac- 
tical application. Henceforth, we can- 
not separate scientific from technical 
progress; our advances in research and 
knowledge demand both. Technical 
progress is immediately evident in the 
practical applications of scientific theo- 
ry. This intense interconnection brings 
a new quality to the scientific outlook, 
which now takes into account reality 
and change in the total human environ- 
ment. 

... The tight rule of science over new 
domains of reality. We formerly knew 
and controlled the peripheral manifes- 
tations of life: the illness or health of 
relatively large organisms, their physio- 
logical functioning. 

But today science is beginning to give 
us access to the very structures on which 
life is based: the heart and its most 
profound laws, the structure and genesis 
of living beings; and this not only for 
the creation of malformations, but in a 
direction that might lead to the con- 
struction, through science instead of na- 
ture, of living beings themselves. 

Human affairs, with their material 
basis of technology, industry, economics, 
social relations, seem largely susceptible 
to scientific regulation. New mathemati- 
cal tools make it seem possible to know, 
analyze, calculate, synthesize and pre- 
dict the ensembles of a complexus which 
twenty years ago would have frightened 
any mathematician. 

Admittedly, mathematics has discov- 
ered no sensational theorems in the last 
fifty years. But its abstract structure has 
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been profoundly recast since the begin- 
ning of our century. Mathematics now 
proceeds with the elaboration of an ap- 
paratus so powerful that the time is 
near when it can encompass all human 
affairs on the material level. 

None of this will happen tomorrow. 
We have only just reached the stage 
where we suspect it is possible. But it 
is possible. And that is why I feel strong- 
ly that we are approaching a time when 
science will bound forth again along 
unexplored paths, departing from facts 
whose character will be revolutionary. 

To summarize: in its theories, science 
is at the end of one revolution; certain 
of its characteristics foreshadow the rev- 
olution to come. 

What, then, is the revolution that is 
under way this very minute? 


Science Revolutionizing Man 


The current revolution consists in an 
active, ever-widening contingency, which 


is spreading over our entire planet; it 
makes the interconnection of science 


and practical living a universal fact. 

The ancients used to say that tech- 
nique was the daughter of experience 
and led to knowledge. Human practices 
preceded the intervention of science, 
and science was content to draw more 
or less general and contemplative con- 
clusions of a speculative and theoretical 
nature. 

But, for three hundred years, science 
has nourished the hope of being itself 
a factor in technical advance. The first 
signs that this hope might be realized 
came when the power of steam was har- 
nessed for industry. From the global 
point of view, its effects during the 19th 
century were relatively moderate. The 
benefits went chiefly to the peoples of 
the West. Others felt them only through 
Western expansion and colonization. 

Today, the situation is entirely differ- 
ent. In the West, the mixture of science 
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and technical advance grows viscous. 
In the rest of the world, what was once 
the backlash of 
progress, is becoming a positive force. 
In time, the union of science and tech- 


European scientific 


nical advance will be necessary to all 
human livelihood. 

Indeed, the technical achievement ol 
the artificial satellites bids fair to unite 
our planet as a cradle for a civilization 
extending into the universe. 

And that is the great event of our 
time: science is in the process—not d.- 
rectly but through its practical appl. 
cations—of revolutionizing man. We 
swim in a pool of science and technol- 
ogy. 


Blessing or Bane? 


Science, through technique, pervades 
the life of modern man. We all share 
in its consequences, thouzh some more 
than others, and some with greater 
awareness than others. 

Yet it is the pervasiveness of science 
that is most important. It is no longer, 
say, the Parisian alone who receives 
light from electricity, but also the Solo- 
mon Islander, who ten years ago lived 
in the Stone Age. Modern electronics 
helps me, and in the form of radio aids 
the North African Arab whose orders 
it carries into the hills. Leaders of un- 
derdeveloped countries seek higher liv- 
ing standards for their people through 
science and technology and must base 
their decisions on them. We cannot ig- 
nore this civilizing effect of science. 

Over-all, is the expansion of science 
a blessing or a bane? The question is 
open, admittedly, but | 
these considerations. 


would offer 


First, scientific expansion is an irre- 
versible fact. Man has chosen the at- 
tempt to create an idyllic and moral era 
under science. That goal will remain. 
But, if we accept it, we must judge it. 
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There is no dispensation from the criti- 
cal obligation. 

Though I said the question is open, 
I am optimistic concerning the growth 
of science. Despite his natural penchant 
for misdeeds, man also has a natural 
tendency to use his resources for self- 
betterment rather than self-destruction. 

Scientific progress has largely con- 
firmed the predictions of the late 18th- 
century optimists. They did not antici- 
pate the evils of which we are all too 
well aware. Yet, the considerable length- 
ening of life through reduction of in- 
fant mortality and better health in old 
age, the rise in average living standards 
—these certainly vindicate the optimists. 

At the same time we must rigorously, 
avoid naive scientism throueh criticism 
and through attempts constructively to 
solve the problems created by science in 
our day. 

The proletariat is the first unhappy 
creature of science. The 
quired labor in a new form. Industrial 
production, in the 19th century, pro- 
fited the entrepreneur and his world. 
The man at the machine was neglected, 


machine re- 


as his working conditions became hard 
er. He found himself shut out of the cor 

text of production. The worker became 
the proletariat to the misfortune of all 

The second problem is that of war. 
Science has increased the means of de- 
struction; war is more cruel, more ob- 
stinate, and more devastating than ever 
before. It is, literally, total. Scientily 
war is not for children. World War Il 
ended with its ultimate expression, the 
atom bomb. I think we all know what 
it will mean should another world wai 
occur. 

Can man control his propensity to 
war? Can he control the fatalité that 
urges him to use every weapon at his 
command once war begins? 

Will, indeed, the resources we have 
created turn against us even before wa) 
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begins? It is claimed, alter all, that atom- 
ic tests have sufficiently increased radio- 
activity to cause the death from leuke- 
mia of more than 100,000 persons. 

Less dramatically, but no less serious- 
ly, will modern instruments of statistics, 
control, forecasting, and the like, be- 
come the tools of scientific tyranny? 

Nor dare we ignore our heritage. To 
what extent may purely technical prog- 
ress impoverish and disrupt the complex 
of our cultural, esthetic, intellectual and 
religious wealth? 

These problems awaken fear, a fear 
which can be salutary if we learn its 
lessons in the hope of bringing a little 
more wisdom to man’s actions. 

Such is the fear of many atomic scien- 
tists. I believe it was Harold Urey who 
said, “I am a frightened man who wants 
to share his fear.” 


The Human Obligation 


Man acts in a passionate fever, and 
today science is pandemic. There is hope 
in our dominance over nature, in the 
growing unity of the world. Sharing the 
fever of progress, conscious of its grave 
and possibly catastrophic possibilities, 
mankind must continue to advance on 
the material level. 

Yet, if humanity would guard against 


-_~ 


the dangers, it must exercise spiritual 
self-control. Beyond that, we must push 
human 
path. The practical revolution of science 


ahead along an_ unexplored 


demands a parallel revolution within 
ourselves. We no longer have the right 
to remain cozily within the tightly en- 
closed spheres of our everyday lives. We 
cannot ignore our powers or their risks. 
\We must be present to the world in a 
new wavy, in thought and will. 

The chief obligation of the man pres- 


ent to our world is to seek the planet- 
wide homogenization of material life. 
We must put an end to the scandalous 
cleavage between living standards in de- 
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veloped and under- and non-developed 
nations. 

As we do this, ways of life will move 
toward uniformity. Indeed, the sense of 
dignity among non-Westerners is closely 
linked to 
standards of living. 


their progress toward our 


Another obligation grows from this: 


the spirit of competition between peo- 
ples must be transformed into one of 
co-operation. Competition breeds scorn 
and hatred, and today it prevails. So 
long as it does prevail, it will be im- 
possible to reach a goal of higher living 
standards for all. 

Today's limited groups must transcend 
their self-interest. Wealth and natural 
resources are not uniformly distributed 
over the earth’s surface. Human apti- 
tudes vary. Climatic conditions do not 
allow the same efforts. One cannot work 
in the Congo as one does in a temperate 
zone. 

Finally, we must find a way of striking 
a reasonable balance between man’s dem- 
ographic expansion, until now uncon- 
trollable, and the development of a 
living standard consonant with our con- 
cept of human dignity. The modern pop- 
ulation explosion makes this imperative. 

I have spoken of homogenization on 
the material level. The material must 
not rule the human community, how- 
ever. The planet we strive for must, 
while assuring equal participation in 
material civilization, respect the origi- 
nality of diverse spiritual heritages. We 
can standardize our cuisines, but not our 
tongues, unless we would forego liberty. 


The World and Western Philosophy 


Until recently, in judging other cul- 
tures, we assumed the priority of the 
Western frame of reference. We are only 
beginning to face the fact that world 
community cannot be at the expense 
of particular spiritual characteristics. 
Events will force us further. 
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Meanwhile, however, the Western sci- 
entific mentality does little to help. Sci- 
ence, with its logical sequence, was born 
in the West. Since we are native to its 
system, we think it ideal for everyone. 
Whether we are liberal or totalitarian, 
American or Russian, we tend to think 
that science has answers for all, that we 
can rightly impose its way of thinking 
on all. In doing so, we would strike at 
the roots of human dignity. 

We are at best but aware of this prob- 
lem. Individual thought on the subject 
is ridiculously isolated and impotent. 
Collective opinion is confused. Assum- 
ing that the will to solve it were there, 
our material means are not yet ade- 
quate. Our productive and administra- 
tive abilities are little more than enough 
to bring us to a threshold of a solution. 
To make matters worse, we are tempted 
to keep on mobilizing our resources for 
competition and individual predomi- 
nance. In 50 years, a solution may be 
impossible. 

What must we do? The first step is 
philosophical. 

The liberal philosophies of the Eu- 
ropean academic tradition are aware of 
the peripheral elements of the problem 
but ignorant of its core. What we need 
is an understanding of science, not only 
in terms of the function of three hun- 
dred years of scientific development, but 
in terms of its function within the his- 
tory of all thought. 


Few liberal philosophers today en- 
visage such an effort. The last to have 
done so was Hegel. He tried to present 
his philosophy as the culmination of 
what had been done from the time of 
Parmenides to his own epoch. His was 
arare case. 

Liberal philosophies are too exclusive- 
ly European. Western rationalism is 
hardly the only form of thought. If we 
want a philosophy for the man of the 
future, we must take other forms of 
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thought into account. The scientism of 
many liberal philosophies cannot give 
authentic philosophical form to the uni- 
versal mind. 

The existentialists are at least aware 
of the human problem. They, however, 
are ignorant of the specific reality of 
science and of the influences of science 
on existence. I would attribute this to 
their blindness to basic causes. 

The Marxist ideology is the most con- 
scious of a problem, of a world of de- 
velopment, and of the importance of 
science in conditioning our planet's fu- 
ture. More than the others it is deter- 
mined to cope with the situation. But 
it suffers two handicaps: materialism 
and regionalism. The sheepish introduc- 
tion of the world dialectic into the Marx- 
ist ideology scarcely makes it capable of 
integrating spiritual traditions into its 
materialist hegemony. In addition, its 
regional link with an immediate politi- 
cal achievement in competition with oth- 
er political realities, involves it with 
hopes contrary to those of the planet 
as a whole. 

Must we turn then to the traditional 
philosophy of the Catholic Church? | 
fear not, for it at present lacks the in- 
tellectual tools for solving our problem. 
Its intellectual instruments are those of 
a cast too old for the modern expansion 
of science. 

In its attempt to understand the prob- 
lems of science, in its reflections on the 
philosophical and human implications 
of science, traditional Catholic philoso- 
phy is hobbled by a language that makes 
us forget the essentials of the things in 
question. 

There are Catholics aware of the ur- 
gent need for some effort. But no one 
seems to know how to achieve an ade- 
quate synthesis between a philosophical 
tradition whose spiritual contributions 
must be maintained and the 20th-cen- 
tury facts with which we are faced. 






Science: Challenge to Faith 


Science can be called the soil of our 
history, the soil in which an historical 
faith must grow. For faith, the condi- 
tion is difficult and purilying. 

It is difficult because the world 1s 
erowing under its own power. The mind 
is not, in most cases, subservient to faith. 
Ever since the Renaissance rejection of 
the theologico-fideist system of the Mid- 
dle Ages, science has been hailed as 
man’s means of attaining autonomy. In 
spite of the large number of Catholic 
scientists, the belief remains widespread 
that science and religion conflict. 

By the same token, faith, through an 
understandable dialectic of opposition, 
finds itself poor in the means of facing 
the human enterprise of science. The 
Catholic world since the Renaissance 
has remained in retreat from the na- 
turalist human undertaking of science. 

The position of the believer is not 
easy, but the difficulty can be beneficial. 
Today we are fully aware of the hu- 
man element in religious truth, the ele- 
ment which links an integral part of 
our faith with particular social or cul- 
tural forms. At the moment of the great 
modern adventure, we cannot consider 
ourselves men of the 13th or even the 
early 17th century. We live in our own 
time and must push vigorously in the 
direction of meeting its demands. We 
are responsible for distilling, from par- 
ticular ways of thought and lite, pure 
religious truth. 

The study of tradition in its most 
authentic and sure elements will yield 
the substance of faith that the Church 
teaches and hands down from genera- 
tion to generation. We must go once 
again beyond the inertia of formulas 
and reach the vital richness, the living 
substance, the new evangelical quality 
that faith possessed in the day it was 
first formulated in the human spirit 
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and came to terms not only with the 
limitations of the language by which it 
was conveyed but even with the culture 
to which the language belonged. 

Recapturing this living source would 
be a great good. One can feel no sad- 
ness at the difficulties science imposes 
on the faith of the Christian. 

Now more than ever, the conditions 
imposed by the modern world are in- 
vigorating for faith, providing it sum- 
mons up its forces and rediscovers the 
meaning of evangelical novelty. The 
task resembles that of the early Chris- 
tians, though the situation is not the 
same. We are living after 2,000 years of 
Christianity; the faith has been implant- 
ed in the world, though one cannot speak 
of an integral conversion. 

I would sum it up this way: the times 
do not demand that we abjure our dog- 
matic formulas, but that we understand 
their meaning with an energy like that 
of the apostles who, still close to Christ, 
saw all in terms of his luminous and 
life-giving powers. 

Whatever happens, whether the world 
takes a turn for the better or the worse, 
one truth remains for Christians: what- 
ever happens we must remind the world 
of the presence and eternity of a crea- 
tive God, who loves this world and who 
wants to establish personal 
with man. 


relations 


We must make men understand the 
meaning of Christ’s words and show 
them that the energy of the Resurrec- 
tion is the force of a truth not limited 
to this or that race, this or that people, 
Greek or barbarian, Roman or Jew. 

It is no longer a mere question of 
finding a way of adapting to life’s his- 
torical and social conditions, even less 
of maintaining the established order. We 
must create a new order. We are charged 
with announcing Christ’s message to fu- 
ture generations. 

What the world asks of us is whether 
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this faith we claim to possess is truly 
faith or simply a lofty way of present- 
ing man’s temporal spirituality. The 
world wants to know whether our faith 
is myth—a summing-up of what reason 
can assimilate and use on its own—or 
whether it is truly the presence in the 
midst of our existence of a transcenden- 
tal existence—a living God who is the 
creative principle. The world asks us 
whether we are truly the sons of God, 
brothers of Christ, dedicated to resur- 
rection in Him. 

To answer, our faith must be naked 
with the nakedness of a living, mus- 
cular body. Our faith must be vigorous. 
It needs the harsh training of the ath- 
lete, which would remind us that faith 
creates sons of God. 

Then faith can once again hope for 
ereat conquests, like the good grain that 
is sown in the earth. If only dry weed 
is planted, nothing will grow. We must 
be the good grain which is sown in the 
soil of the generations to come. 

Without this spirit, faith cannot grow; 
with it, all is possible. 

The second condition, though not 
necessary, is equally useful. Christian 
faith must find an equilibrium within 
the worldwide civilization that is taking 
form. Such a relationship would aid the 
expansion of Catholic faith in the world 
that is developing, as it once did the 
early faith many centuries ago. 

But if we attend to this without con- 
cern for a truly vigorous faith, all 1s 
in vain. We must not be in a frenzy to 
maintain a cultural entente between our 
faith and the world. The world does 
not ask us this much. Should it occur, 
well and good. 

But let us seek first of all the King- 
dom of God and his justice; let us bear 
witness to the search; the rest will come 
of itself. 


Translated and adapted by 
LEON Kinc and WILLIAM BIRMINGHAM 





7 MysTeRy of the Holy Eucharist 

is at the centre of our Christian life; 
instituted at the Last Supper, celebrated 
from the beginning by the early church, 
it contains in a certain sense all the 
riches of salvation through Christ. In 
our efforts to explore this mystery we 
Shall first give the exegesis of the texts, 
and then offer a theological exposition 
of them. In the present article we wish 
above all to recall the Last Supper and 
replace it within its historical setting, 
in order that we may understand the 
senificance of the words which Our Lord 
pronounced at it, and the meaning of 
the actions he performed there. Finally 
we shall touch on the practice of the 
first Christians in order to clarify and 
confirm our conclusions. 

1 The accounts of the Last Supper. 
There are four accounts: those of the 
three synoptic gospels, and that of St. 
Paul in I Cor. Il: 23-5. St. John also 
tells us about the last meal which Jesus 
took with his disciples on the eve of his 
death (John 13-17), but he makes no 
mention whatsoever of the Eucharist in 
these chapters. We may suppose that he 
relied upon what his predecessors had 
already written so that he could omit 
any repetition of it, and write at greater 
length about other examples of Our 
Lord’s tremendous love: the washing of 
the feet and the farewell discourse. (He 
does of course speak of the Eucharist in 
another place (John 6: 53-8), to which 
we will have to return.) Now these four 
accounts in the Synoptics and St. Paul 
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do not form four independent sources. 
Matthew's appears to be very probably 
dependent on Mark's, which the tormer 
retouches slightly without adding any- 
thing essential. Luke’s account presents 
us with a more delicate problem: verses 
19-20 correspond almost exactly to the 
parallel verses in Mark and Matthew, 
and speak, as they do, of the eucharistic 
bread and cup. But he prefaces them 
with verses 15-18 where there is question 
of the ‘Pasch,’ that is to say, of the 
paschal lamb, which Jesus will eat no 
more, and of a cup of which he will 


drink no more. Many exegetes have 
wished, and still wish, to recognise in 
these verses 15-18 an authentic and 


original tradition, which Luke alone has 
preserved, and which would represent 
another early presentation of the insti- 
tution of the Eucharist, or else a re- 
membrance otherwise lost of the begin- 
ning of the paschal meal which Jesus 
celebrated. Others! prefer to see in these 
verses the result of a redaction made by 
Luke himself, combining the tradition 
of Mark with that of Paul (I Cor.), to 
obtain a judiciously balanced diptych, 
in which the Jewish Pasch is contrasted 
with the Christian, the lamb and the 
cup of the old rite (vv. 15-18) giving 
place to the bread and cup of the new 
(VV. 19-20) . This exegetical discussion 
is complicated by the fact that important 
witnesses among the manuscripts leave 
out the end of verse 19 and the whole 
of verse 20. It was fashionable until re- 
cently to hold that the shorter text was 
the authentic one written by Luke; but 
this opinion is losing favour and more 
and more critics recognise that the 
shorter text is a mutilation which can- 
not claim to represent the original, but 
which must be explained rather as a 
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correction with a view to having only 
one cup in Luke’s account, as in the 
parallel texts. Whatever be the truth 
in this discussion, into which we can- 
not enter any more here, we may well 
doubt that the third gospel represents 
an independent tradition. However in- 
teresting its literary presentation may 
be for a theological understanding, it 1s 
difficult to allow it the rank of an 
autonomous witness, and only two hold 
the stage: Mark and Paul. 


I 


en THESE there is no immediate 
literary dependence one way or the 
other. They are parallel traditions of 
which the common features are ex- 
plained by the common source from 
which they are derived. Which of the 
two best represents this? Mark, prob- 
ably, for the Aramaic flavor of his ac- 
count shows a very ancient Palestinian 
origin. Paul on the other hand seems 
to pass on the tradition of a ‘Hellenis- 
tic’ church, such as that of Antioch, 
whilst perhaps contributing 
modifications of his own. 


certain 


Moreover, it is most important to 
understand quite clearly that both of 
them represent /:turgical traditions: the 
accounts which they give us are prob- 
ably couched in the very words which 
were pronounced in the gatherings at 
Jerusalem or Antioch when the Lord’s 
Supper was repeated. This is suggested by 
their context and their literary content. 
Paul lets it be clearly understood that 
he is quoting a traditional and fixed 
text (1 Cor. 11:23; cf. 15:3). Likewise it 
has been often noted that Mark 14:22-5 
is not perfectly at home in its present 
setting, for the beginning of verse 22 is 
a repetition of that of verse 18, and the 
complete absence of any allusion to the 
paschal lamb seems surprising after the 
preparations mentioned in verses 12-16. 
In both of them we feel that the text 
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is terse, concise and reduced to the es- 
sential, without any claim to recount 
all that really happened at the Last Sup- 
per. It has not been deformed, but it has 
been simplified. In repeating the Lord’s 
Supper the brethren of the early church 
have preserved only the important ac- 
tions, those to which Jesus had attached 
a new value, whilst abandoning all the 
rest which belonged to the rite now past. 
This literary observation is doubly im- 
portant. In the first place by recognizing 
from Mark’s or Paul's pen the very for- 
mulas which the first gatherings used 
to celebrate the Eucharist, it gives their 
texts a unique and precious quality both 
authentic and authoritative. In the sec- 
ond place, by granting that these for- 
mulas do not claim to tell us everything 
about the Last Supper, it gives us the 
right to look in other directions for a 
reconstitution of the historical frame- 
work in which these formulas fit, and 
from which they derive all their mean- 
ing. We feel invited, in other words, to 
go back beyond the liturgical commem- 
oration, to the concrete reality of the 
Last Supper, in order to see whether it 
was a paschal meal, and what light this 
can throw upon Our Lord’s intentions. 


2 Was the Last Supper a paschal 


meal? We could have no doubt of this 
if we limited ourselves to the evidence 
of the Synoptics. Whether the initiative 
came from the disciples (Matt. 26:17; 
Mark 14:12), or from the master (Luke 
22:8), in either case it is clearly said 
that the day had arrived on which the 
traditional rite must be carried out, and 
that Jesus intended to keep it. The ac- 
count of the meal itself makes no ex- 
plicit allusion, at least in Matthew and 
Mark, to its paschal character; but we 
have just seen that this is sufficiently 
explained by its origin from Christian 
liturgical practice. Moreover we find in- 
dications in the circumstances which 
surround the central account, which are 
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sufficiently suggestive of a paschal meal: 
its celebration in the holy city, and not 
at Bethany; as night fell instead of in 
the early evening; they were reclining 
on couches instead of being seated; the 
bread was broken, not at the very be- 
ginning but after the first course (Matt. 
26:21-5; Mark 14:17-21); and it was con- 
cluded by the singing of the Hallel 
(Matt. 26:30; Mark 14:26). 

Nevertheless there are difficulties. The 
least of them is that arising from the 
different incidents which the Synoptics 
themselves put on Friday, which accord- 
ing to them must be the first and great 
day of the feast. It has indeed been pos- 
sible to show that none of these pro- 
ceedings, not even Simon of Cyrene re- 
turning from the fields, nor the meet- 
ing of the Sanhedrin, nor the execution 
and the burial of Jesus, were absolutely 
incompatible with the sanctity of this 
important day. A much more serious 
difficulty is raised by the explicit state- 
ment of the fourth gospel that on the 
morning of Friday the Jews ‘did not go 
into the pretorium, so as not to be de. 
filed, and so that they could thus eat 
the paschal lamb’ (John 18:28), a state- 
ment from which it follows that the pas- 
chal meal only took place that year on 
the evening of Friday and not of Thurs- 
day. 


Many efforts have been made to solve 
this contradiction. Sometimes the Syn- 
optics have been judged correct against 
John: the latter has delayed the paschal 
meal by one day for theological reasons, 
in order to have Jesus, the true paschal 
lamb (cf. John 19:36; 1:29; 1 Cor. 5:7), 
die at the very moment when the lambs 
were immolated in the Temple. At oth- 
er times John has been judged correct 
against the Synoptics: the latter have 
anticipated by one day the date of the 
Pasch, perhaps because Jesus himself 
had anticipated it in view of his death, 
so near at hand that it was to prevent 
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him from celebrating it as was usual, 
on the evening of Friday. Others again 
have judged them both correct: the 
Pasch was in actual fact celebrated on 
two different days, according to the dif. 
ferent reckonines of the Pharisees and 
The 
means ended, but it is not of primary 
importance for our purpose. Whether 
it was celebrated at the usual time or 
anticipated, there is hardly a doubt in 
actual fact that the last meal taken by 
Jesus was held in the atmosphere of the 
feast of the Pasch, that the Master in- 
tended them to coincide, and made use 


Sadducees.4 discussion is by no 


of this institution of his new rite. It is 
therefore important for us to replace the 
words and actions of Jesus within the set- 
ting of Jewish Pasch, if we wish to ex- 
plore their full meaning. 

We have 
to ancient Jewish documents, of the way 


a cood knowledge, thanks 


in which such an important annual rite 
as this was carried out. Its purpose was 
to renew, by a commemorative meal, the 
repast which the Hebrews had _ taken 
long ago in Egypt, during the famous 
night when God had struck His final 
blow and delivered His people from 
their long captivity. Then it was a hasty 
meal, taken standing, with loins girded, 
sandals on their feet and staff in hand, 
ready for a journey (Exod. 12:11). Now 
it was a solemn meal, taken reclining 
upon couches in the style of free men 
and not of slaves; the joy of liberation 
was shown by the unusual splendor of 
the feast and the significance of the dif- 
ferent parts of it, for which appropriate 
words served as commentary. At the 
very beginning a double blessing, for 
the feast and the wine, was pronounced 
over the first cup. Then they washed 
their right hand and ate the first course, 
a kind of hors-d’oeuvres consisting of 
bitter herbs dipped in a vinegar sauce 
and chewed quite deliberately, to recall 


the bitterness of the years of captivity. 
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Then came the principal part of the 
meal. But before beginning this the fa- 
ther of the family did not fail to recall 
the meaning of the feast and the sym- 
bolism of the various foods: the un- 
leavened bread was a remembrance of 
the bread which had not had time to 
rise on the night of the Exodus; the 
lamb recalled the first Pasch, whose 
blood had been put upon the doors of 
their houses and had thus saved the 
Hebrews from the blows of the destroy- 
ing angel (Exod. 12:23); the wine was 
the symbol of joy and gratitude due to 
God for His blessings. After this exhor- 
tation, which the father of the family 
continued as long as he pleased, they 
recited the first part of the Hallel (Ps. 
113 or 113 and 114), and they drank a 
second cup of wine. Then they washed 
both hands and the principal meal be- 
gan; during it they ate the paschal lamb 
and the unleavened bread. The begin- 
ning and the end of this part of the 
feast were marked by two actions on 
the part of the father of the family, 
which were particularly solemn; at the 
beginning there was the blessing of the 
bread, which he broke and distributed 
to each at table; at the end there was 
a blessing of thanksgiving over a third 
cup, which he sent round the guests. 
This latter action marked the end of 
the meal; thenceforth it was forbidden 
to eat anything else, and the custom of 
a fourth cup is doubtful for Our Lord's 
time. They then finished the prayer of 
the Hallel (Ps. 114-18 or 115-18). 

The reminiscences in the gospel can 
be placed without difficulty within the 
setting of this Jewish rite. The announc- 
ing of Judas’s betrayal fits in very well 
during the preliminary course (Matt. 
26:20-5; Mark 14:17-21), and the morsel 
which Jesus moistens and gives to the 
traitor (John 13:21-50) was probably 
those bitter herbs which they dipped in 


the vinegar sauce. In spite of what peo- 
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ple often think, it was not the Eucharist; 
Judas goes out at the end of the first 
course, before the institution (John 
15:30). The washing of the feet, which 
the fourth gospel relates before this, 
corresponds very well to the ablutions 
which were performed at the beginning 
of the preliminary course: Jesus thus 
took advantage of this rite of purifica. 
tion to give them his example of hum. 
ble fraternal charity (John 13:2-15; cf. 
Luke 22:24-7). The words over the bread 
and wine which Jesus distributed to his 
disciples are clearly taken from the two 
solemn blessings which began and con- 
cluded the principal part of the meal. 
This principal part, consisting in the 
eating of the paschal lamb, has disap. 
peared from the accounts because it had 
disappeared from the practice of the 
early Christians; nothing has survived 
except the two actions to which Our 
Lord had given a new meaning. But the 
close proximity of these two actions as 
we have them now must not lead us to 
forget that they were separated in ac- 
tual fact.5 Another consequence of the 
liturgical character of the gospel ac- 
count is perhaps the displacing of the 
‘eschatological pronouncement.’ This 
saying, in which Jesus bids farewell to 
earthly wine in anticipation of the new 
wine which he will drink with his fol- 
lowers in the kingdom of God, is found 
after the words on the Eucharist in 
Matt. 26:29 and Mark 14:25; but in 
Luke 22:15-18 it is found before them, 
and in the form of a farewell to the old 
rite of the Jewish Pasch: Jesus will eat 
of this Pasch, that is, this lamb, no more 
(vv. 15-16); he will drink no more of 
this wine (vv. 17-18). The reference, un- 
derstood in this way, whether it be due 
to an original tradition or to Luke’s re- 
construction, would link up very well 
with the double blessing, of the feast 
and of the wine, which took place at 
the very beginning of the Jewish rite; 
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and it is possible to suppose that the 
third gospel has preserved, or rediscov- 
ered, the original place for this saying 
of Our Lord. 











3. The meaning of the Christian Pasch. 
‘Zhe words of the father of the family 
gave all their meaning to the actions 
of the paschal rite. Jesus at the Last 
Supper played the part of the father of 
the family, and his words must show 
us his intentions in adopting and trans- 
forming the ancient rite. He must cer- 
tainly have said other things besides the 
few words preserved in the gospel; but 
we must trust the early Church and be- 
lieve that, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, it has handed the essential 
down to us, sufficient to enlighten us if 
we can understand it aright. 

Jesus gives his life as a sacrifice. The 
first lesson which stands out in the words 
of Christ, a lesson concerning which 
the disciples could not have made a mis- 
take, is that he is going to die and give 
his life for them. Often already, during 
the latter part of his ministry, he pointed 
out to them more and more clearly the 
violent end which awaited him in Jeru- 
salem: delivered to the Jewish leaders 
he would perish at the hands of the 
pagans. But the disciples had always 
shown themselves incapable of under- 
standing. On this, the eve of his death, 
he returns to that theme with a new in- 
sistence. He begins by telling them that 
this meal is the last he will take with 
them: ‘I will drink no more of the fruit 
of the vine’ (Mark 14:25), or more clear- 
ly still: ‘I have ardently desired to eat 
this Pasch with you before suffering’ 
(Luke 22:15), a saying where ‘suffer’ does 
not mean any ephemeral trial but the 
passion which must end in death. Then 
he puts this imminent death, in a sense, 
before their eyes, by showing them un- 
der the bread and the wine his body 
and blood. The bread and wine are al- 
ready of themselves rich in symbolism: 


the bread is broken for distribution; the 
wine is the ‘blood of the grape’ (Gen. 
49:11), flowing from grapes which are 
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crushed, as blood flows from the van- 
quished when trodden underfoot (Is. 
63:1-6); its red color, prescribed by the 
ceremonial of the Pasch, underlines this 


symbolism. The ‘cup’ also is the tradi- 


tional expression for a tragic lot (cf. 


Mark 
14:10; 


10:38; 


14:50 


and 


par., 


Apoc. 


16:19). But there is something 


more, for the separation of the bread 


and the wine expresses the separation 


of the body and the blood, that is to 


say, death. 


Ihe teaching given by these actions, 


already so significant, is heightened still 
more by the words. This body will be 
‘given for you’ are the words of Our 
Lord according to Luke 22:19, or ‘brok- 


en for you’ according to some manu- 
scripts of 1 Cor. 11:24; even if these 
words, not found in Mark and Matthew, 
are not guaranteed as certain, they un- 
doubtedly express the thought of Jesus, 
as is shown by the words said over the 


blood, this time attested by the three 
Synoptics: ‘poured out for a multitude’ 
(Mark, Matt.) or ‘poured out for you’ 


(Luke). Our Lord does not give only 


bread and wine as food: in order to be 


able to make this gift he begins by giv- 


ing his body and blood, that is, his life. 
It is clearly to the Father that he gives 


it. as a sacrifice of expiation and recon- 


ciliation: his very words are going to 


tell us so. 


The blood of Jesus seals the new cov- 


enant. In the four accounts of the in- 


stitution the words over the wine link 


the blood with the covenant; they are 


in two forms: “This is my blood of the 
covenant’ (Mark, Matt.) and “This cup 
is the new covenant in my blood’ (Paul, 
Luke). The first of these forms, with 
its Aramaic clumsiness, is probably more 
archaic, whilst the second gives one the 


impression of having been arranged. 
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Fundamentally they come to the same 
thing: a covenant, according to the Se- 
mitic idea, must be made ‘in blood,’ 
that is to say by the immolation of vic: 
tims (cf. Gen. 15:17), of which the blood 
is henceforth called ‘blood of the cove: 
nant.’ This is what had happened at 
Sinai when Moses, after having offered 
holocausts and immolated young calves, 
collected the blood and threw half of 
it upon the altar and the other half upon 
the people, with the words: “This is the 
blood of the covenant which Yahweh 
has made with you’ (Exod. 24:5-8). It 
is precisely this former covenant which 
the feast of the Pasch commemorated 
along with the deliverance from Egypt. 
There is therefore no doubt that Our 
Lord thought of it when he spoke of 
the ‘blood of the covenant.’ But by qual- 
ifying ‘blood of the covenant’ with ‘my’ 
he lets it be understood that a new sac- 
rifice is going to be substituted for the 
one of long ago: his own death; and by 
that a ‘new’ covenant will be estab- 
lished, as Paul and Luke explicitly 
state. 

The truth is that the old covenant 
had become null, not, indeed, through 
God’s fault but His people’s, who had 
shown themselves unfaithful. Rebellious 
and disobedient, they had had to be 
chastised and go again into captivity. 
But at the same time that He punished 
them, God, ever faithful and merciful, 
had promised them for the future a 
pardon which would re-establish the 
good relations they had lost: 


See, the days are coming—oracle of 
Yahweh—when I shall make a new 
covenant with the house of Israel. 
Not like the covenant I made with 
their fathers on the day I took them 
by the hand and led them from the 
land of Egypt. That covenant—My 
covenant!—it is they who have broken 
it. ... Here is the covenant I will 
make with the house of Israel... I 
shall put My law in the depths of 
their being, and write it upon their 
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heart. Then I shall be their God and 

they will be My people. ... For I am 

going to forgive their crime and re- 

member no more their sin (Jer. 31:31- 

t). 

The return to the knowledge and love 
of God thus promised is nothing other 
than the kingdom of God, that kingdom 
whose imminent coming Jesus preached, 
and which he even said had arrived in 
his own person, and which he is now 
going to establish definitively. Since a 
covenant needs blood, he will give his 
own; not, indeed, to appease a stern and 
angry God, but to give that proof of 
love whereby the God of love desires the 
rehabilitation of His fallen creatures. 
For this it was that God sent him, to 
be the ‘Servant’ who sacrifices himselt 
in place of his brethren. This, too, Our 
Lord’s words suggest. 

Jesus is the ‘Servant of Yahweh’ who 
suffers instead of sinners. In demanding 
an expiation which His justice claims, 
as does that of the human conscience, 
God remains so full of love that He 


Himself provides the victim of expia- 
tion. He announced this victim before- 
hand, in the Book of Isaias, according 
to the traits of the Servant: 
sorrows, innocent, yet ‘struck by God 
and humiliated... 


‘a man of 


pierced because of 
our sins, crushed because of our crimes’ 
(Is. 53:3-5). More than once during his 
ministry Our Lord let it be understood 
that he was this Servant (Luke 4:17-21; 
Matt. 11:4-6; cf. Matt. 8:17; 12:18-21). 
Here also in this last testament he clear- 
ly suggests it. Had not God said to His 
Servant: ‘I have marked you as covenant 
of the people and light of the nations’ 
(Is. 42:6)? And had He not said of him: 
‘The reason why I will allot him crowds 

is that he poured out his life in 
death whilst he bore the faults of 
the multitudes and interceded for sin- 
ners’ (Is. 53:12)? We detect an echo of 
these oracles on the lips of Jesus: “This 
is my blood of the covenant, which 1s 
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going to be poured out for a multitude.’ 
Thus he is really the Servant, and his 
impending death will accomplish the 
mission assigned to him, that of suffer- 
ing for sinners (Matthew here is more 
precise: ‘for the remission of sins’), fon 
the mass of sinners, for pagans as well 
as for Jews, in short, for all men. The 
word which we translate ‘multitude’ 
underlines the greatness of the number 
without excluding anyone. And for an.- 
other thing, the mission of the Servant 
was universal: ‘It is too small a thing 
that you should be my servant for bring- 
ing back the tribes of Jacob and gather- 
ing together again the survivors of Is- 
rael. I will make you the light of the 
nations so that my salvation may reach 
the ends of the earth’ (Is. 49:6). Ou 
Lord certainly made this universality of 
salvation his own, and it is in fact all 
humanity to the ends of space and time 
that he includes within that ‘multitude’ 
for which he is going to give his life ‘as 
a ransom’ (Matt. 20:28; Mark 10:45). 


Jesus gives his life as food. Our Lord 
could have been content to teach us that 
his death, as a sacrifice of expiation and 
as a covenant sacrifice contains all these 
blessings, by his words. But look how 
he uses food to convey this lesson: “Take 
and eat,’ ‘Drink of it all of you.’ There 
is something new here, surpassing the 
imparting of knowledge, and offering 
another means of communication with 
the promised sacrifice, a means which 
is among the most intimate things in 
human nature, the assimilation of food, 
from which the body makes its own sub 
stance. As a matter of fact, whatever be 
the value of the symbolism in the bread 
and wine described above, it would not 
be sufficient to explain their role here. 
Jesus does not make use of them simply 
to illustrate his words; many other sym 
bols would have been more expressive 
for this purpose. If bread and wine are 
brought in here, it is not as images but 
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above all as food. We are in the midst 
of a meal, a religious meal in which the 
food is given a liturgical efficacy. The 
ritual of sacrifices among the Jews, as 
throughout the ancient world, alread, 
included the eating of a part of the vic- 
tim by those who offered it; in this way 
they united themselves with the God- 
head and experienced in a tangible man 
ner the blessings associated with their 
offering. In the same way in the paschal 
meal, the sharine in the bitter herbs, 
the unleavened bread and the lamb, con- 
stituted the essential rite. It was more 
than a mere souvenir, alone with a fam- 
ily feast; it was the means whereby they 
associated themselves in as physical a 
manner as possible with the events of 
the Exodus, and with the marvelous 
deliverance which the ever-livine God 
continued to offer to His people. The 
words which the father of the familys 
said over the different foods to explain 
their meaning gave them in some wat 
a new power; so much so that by eating 
them the guests benefited anew and in 
1 personal way from the favors which 
their fathers had received. We cannot 
expect less of the new rite which Jesus 
grafts upon the old Pasch. We can even 
expect much more, because of some- 
thing absolutely new, the Incarnation 
and the Redemption which replaces the 
deliverance from Egypt with one of an 
altogether different efficacy. We _ shall 
have to return to this crucial point 
later; it sufhces for the moment that 
we have emphasized this gift of a spir- 
itual food, made manifest by the words 
of Our Lord. 


Jesus commands his disciples to re- 
new his action. ‘Do this in memory of 
me’ Our Lord says, according to Paul 
and Luke. This order to repeat the rite 
Mark and Matthew: 


and some critics rely upon this to ques- 


is missing from 


tion the authenticitv of these words. 


They have appeared to them all the 
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more suspect in that they assume a form 
used in the greco-roman world for the 
funeral meals celebrated in memory of 
someone deceased. But this similarity 
proves at the most that the wording has 
been borrowed,® not the idea. This ts 
something quite different in the case ol 
the Christian meal. It is not simply a 
commemoration of a departed friend, by 
means of a banquet, but the renewal of 
a sacred action by which the sacrifice of 
the undying Master is made present 
through the bread and wine. The dis- 
ciples could not have dared repeat this 
action to which they attached so great 
an efficacy, if they had not been invited 
io do so by their Lord. Moreover he 
clearly wished to continue his presence 
among them by this rite, even after he 
had died and returned to his Father: 
but this made a repetition of the rite 
necessary. In any case it is a fact that 
from the beginning of the church the 
Christians repeated the words and ac- 
tions of the Last Supper, so much so 
that a liturgical formula was practically 
fixed by the time the gospels were writ- 
ten and even in the time of St. Paul (1 
Cor. was written in A.D. 57). Such a prac- 
tice could not have been established 
against the wishes of Our Lord. We 
can thus take this command to repeat 
the rite as certain, even if the precise 
wording of it is not guaranteed. It was 
perhaps not necessarily repeated in the 
liturgical celebration, since it was sufh- 
cient to carry it out: this would explain 
Paul's using a formula well known to 
his readers, when he wished to mention 
it explicitly. However this may be, Jesus 
certainly wished his followers to renew 
the rite after he had gone, the rite which 
he had given them as a legacy on the 
eve of his passion, and we shall see that 
they fully responded to his wishes. 

4 The celebration of the Eucharist in 
the early communities. Immediately af- 
ter Pentecost we see the brethren in the 
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community at Jerusalem gathering to- 
gether in one another's houses for the 
‘breaking of bread’ (Acts 2:42, 46). We 
have here a technical term which, whilst 
in the first place referring to one of 
the significant actions in a Jewish meal, 
served in fact among the early Chris- 
tians to indicate the Eucharist. We find 
it again, applied to the Sunday liturgy 
which Paul celebrated at Troas (Acts 
20:7-11), and it is not impossible that 
St. Luke is also thinking of the Euchar- 
ist when he uses the same expression 
apropos of the disciples at Emmaus 
(Luke 24:30, 35) and of Paul on his 
journey to Rome (Acts 27:55). In Acts 
2:46 it is also said that the Brethren 
‘partook of their food with joy,’ and 
there are here two things to be noted: 
the spiritual gaiety which characterized 
the eucharistic celebration, and the ad- 
dition of a complete meal in which they 


‘partook of food,’ 


We find these same two details at 
Corinth, although in a different atmos- 
phere. Here, too, according to 1 Cor. 
11:17-34, the Lord’s Supper was pre- 
ceded by another meal where everyone 
provided his own food and in which 
jov was not lacking. But there was some 
disorder and the joy was questionable: 
‘One man is hunery, whilst another is 
drunk.’ It is understandable that the 
Church later brought this under con- 
trol and separated the strictly eucharis- 
tic supper from the ordinary fraternal 
meal, which then became the agape. Al. 
ready St. Paul suggests to the faithful 
that they stay at home if all they want 
is to satisfy hunger (v. 34). Above all 
he reproves them by recalling to their 
minds the serious nature of the euchar- 
istic meal: to eat this bread and drink 
this wine is ‘to announce the death of 
the Lord until he come’ (v. 26). 

Whatever may be said of these differ- 
ences which are partly explained by the 
different situations, we have no reason 
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to see any opposition between the eu- 
charistic Corinth and 


that at Jerusalem, as some would do;? 


celebration at 


nor must we think there is any oppo- 
sition between the latter and the ordi- 
nary meals which the disciples of Jesus 
shared with him during his lifetime and 
also after his resurrection (Luke 24:30, 
11-2; John 21:9-15; Acts 1:4). In com- 
memorating the Last Supper the dis- 
ciples did not claim to be establishing 
a radically new rite; they continued 
those common meals in which they had 
previously been gathered round their 
Master. These meals of the small group 
of apostles had always had a religious 
character, as was the normal thing 
among the Jews; at them Jesus blessed 
the food; the last of these meals had 
been more solemn and more sacred be: 
cause it was the Pasch, but it was in 
the same line. Thus the first community 
continued quite spontaneously to gather 
round the Master spiritually present, 
for the purpose of partaking of their 
food with joy. Nevertheless there was 
one feature which was radically new, 
which transformed these meals and 
which brought about in them the pres- 
ence of the Lord in a concrete way; it 
was the repetition of the words and ac- 
tions which changed the bread and wine 
into his bod, and blood. It was a new 
rite, but one which was easily grafted 
on to the fraternal meal, and which 
omitted the other details of the paschal 
rite, Which had become superfluous and 
void, This explains, as we have seen, the 
accounts which 


liturgical the gospels 


and St. Paul have preserved for us. 
‘These considerations can provide an 
answer to the questions arising recently 
apropos of the documents discovered at 
Qumran. In these writings of a Jewish 
sect identified with, or at least related 
to, the Essenes, people have noted that 
there existed a meal taken in common, 


with a priest presiding whose duty it 
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was to take the bread and wine before 
the rest and bless them. Some critics have 
wanted to see in this a sufhcient expla- 
nation of the origin of the eucharistic 
meal which would thus be in no way 
paschal in character. This conclusion 1s 
not compelling in the slightest. This 
new parallel simply clarifies in an in- 
teresting way the kind of community 
meals which were customary among re- 
lieious groups ot ft ws, and which must 
also have been observed b\ the apos- 
tolic community. It in no way proves 
that the Last Supper was nothing more: 
ill that we have pointed out concern- 
ine the cletatls oO! its celebration,® as 
well as the ideas formulated by Our 
Lord, leads us to say that it was wholly 
steeped in the paschal mystery, not only 
the mystery of the old Pasch to which 
Jesus bade farewell, but above all the 
mvstery of the Christian Pasch, which 
he instituted sacramentally before real- 
iving it on the cross. 


I] 


Our Lord instituted the Holy Euchar- 
ist because he wished to remain with 
men until the end of the world, not 
only through the presence of his Spirit, 
but also of his body, and precisely of 
that body which was crucified and raised 
tor them, that body from which their 
new life flows, as water from a spring. 
To reveal the theoloeical riches of this 
mvysterv we intend to show that it brings 
about a presence: a presence tn time 
first of all, namely that time between 
the past of the Cross and the future of 
our heavenly glory; a presence in space 
also, namely, a presence which affects 
our bodily senses; but more than that. 
a physical and real presence whereby 
we receive the Lord’s body itself. And 
since this risen body is the nucleus of 
the new world, this mvsterv brings about 


» collective presence where we meet in 


Christ the whole of his bodys which ts 
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the Church. After considering these dif- 
ferent aspects, we shall show in con- 
clusion how this sacrament contains the 
sacrifice of Christ, his sacrifice which is 
also ours, and how this sacrifice is pro- 


longed upon our altars by a permanent 
presence. 

1. Present here and now. At first sight 
this might seem surprising: does not the 
rite suggest rather a remembrance of the 
past? “Do this in memory of me’: we 
commemorate the death of Our Lord, 
an event which took place two thousand 
vears ago; how can we speak of his be- 
ing present except in our memories of 
him? It is true that Our Lord also spoke 
of the new wine which he would drink 
with his disciples in the Kingdom of 
the Father; but this leads us towards a 
future when we shall be reunited with 
him after the parousia. Between Our 
Lord’s departure and his return there 
is only his absence. 

As a matter of fact this is the impres- 
sion given by the way the Supper Is cele- 
brated in certain Protestant circles. 
They recall that Christ died for us and 
rejoice at the prospect of rejoining him 
some day; but in the meantime he is 
not there. The tension existing between 
the past and the future has even sug- 
gested a duality of sources to certain 
critics. According to them there were in 
the primitive Church two different ways 
of celebrating the Lord’s Supper; in 
Jerusalem it was a joyful meal, taken 
with the risen Christ, and a meal during 
which they prepared themselves for his 
imminent return. But among the com- 
munities founded by St. Paul, such as 
that at Corinth, it was a funeral meal 
by which they commemorated the death 
of the Lord, and which, according to a 
rite borrowed from the Hellenistic mys- 
teries, they believed they were sharing 
in his sacrificed body. In the first case 
then, the Lord’s Supper was a simple 


fraternal banquet with no sacramental 
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value, which was orientated towards the 
future, and in which they ate with the 
Lord; in the other, it was a mystic rite 
of Greek origin, which was orientated 
towards the past and in which they ate 
the Lord. These two concepts were later 
joined and the result was already to be 
seen in the gospel accounts of the in- 
stitution, where the perspective of the 
joyful eschatological future (Mark 14:25 
par.) 1s found alongside the memorial 
of the past in the bread-body and the 
wine-blood (Mark 14:22-4 par.). 

This ingenious hypothesis will not 
bear scrutiny, neither from the exegeti- 
cal nor from the theological point of 
view. The exegesis of the texts runs 
contrary to such a dichotomy. The two 
aspects thus opposed are in fact already 
combined in each of the two sources. To 
the words ‘proclaim the death of the 
Lord’ Paul immediately adds ‘until he 
come’: in other words he does not think 
of the past without reference to the fu- 
ture; on the other hand, the ‘breaking 
of bread’ in the earliest Jerusalem com- 
munity cannot be reduced simply to a 
feast of joyful expectation, for it 1s close- 
ly associated in the Acts with the apos- 
tolic kerygma in which the Cross and 
Resurrection form the central point; 
thus the future is not separated from 
the past. 


In addition to these exegetical facts 
there is the theological truth of primary 
importance, that far from being in op- 
position, the past and the future of 
Christ, and in him of Christian salva- 
tion, meet in a present which inherits 
the combined riches of them both. The 
past of Christ is not terminated like that 
of a creature who only belongs to this 
world’s time; it continues in a present 
here and now, which stems from the 
new time inaugurated by the Resurrec- 
tion. Not only is God's action of grant- 
ing pardon to mankind because of the 
Cross, as eternal as God Himself, and 
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transcending all the centuries of hu- 
man time; but also the action of Christ, 
though confined from one point of view 
within the progress of human history, 
surpasses it from another, because it 
brings the old era of this history to an 
end and inaugurates a new one. Through 
the Resurrection, the life and death of 
Our Lord overflow into a new world 
whose eternal present shares in a certain 
way the eternity of God. ‘Christ once 
risen from the dead, dies no more; death 
no more wields power over him. His 
death was death to sin, once for all; but 
his life is life to God’ (Rom. 6:9-10). 
Risen from the dead Christ lives by a 
new life in which his past remains pres- 
ent. The Epistle to the Hebrews shows 
him entering the heavenly sanctuary 
through the veil of his flesh ‘in order 
that he might now appear before the 
face of God on our behalf’ (Heb. 9:24); 
for in virtue of his unchangeable priest- 
hood and his sacrifice offered once for 
all, he is ‘always living to intercede on 
behalf of sinners’ (Heb. 7:25). 

Christ’s present is enriched by the 
past; it is also enriched by the future. 
The new era which he inaugurated is 
the eschatological era, the era of the 
final times which will enjoy for ever His 
love and company, in an eternal pres- 
ent. This era was begun by Christ and 
for Christ; Christ, ‘the first-fruits of 
those that are asleep’ (1 Cor. 15:20), the 
risen Christ, has already taken his place 
in this new and final state, to which all 
who share in his salvation are called, 
in order that they may join him there. 

In actual fact, this eschatological pres- 
ent in which the past and the future 
meet, is not yet fully realized, except in 
the case of Christ (and his mother, by 
virtue of the Assumption). The rest of 
men, even the faithful, are still hemmed 
in by the changing circumstances of the 
old order. Nevertheless the faithful, by 
their union with Christ, already in a 
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certain sense have a share in the new 
order and the new era which he has 
established. One part of them is already 
dead to sin and risen with Christ, whilst 
the other is still subject to sin and con- 
demned to death (cf. Rom. 8:10-13; Eph. 
2:5-6); this is a violent, paradoxical, 
‘amphibious’ state, which is illustrated 
by the ‘You are dead... put to death 
then...’ of Col. 3:3,5. Now this con- 
tact with Christ, which already places 
them partly in the eschatological era, 
is established by faith and by the sacra- 
ments of faith, of which the Eucharist 
is the centre. 


The Christ with whom we come into 
contact and whom we actually receive 
in the eucharistic banquet, is without 
doubt the Christ who died for us two 
thousand years ago, and he is the Christ 
who will raise us up and glorify us some 
day in the future, a day known to God 
alone; but he is the Christ who now 
lives with the Father, in possession of 
all the riches of his salvation and prom: 
ises of glory. By the sacramental contact 
we enter in a mysterious fashion this 
present of salvation already realized, 
and we really share in it. We share in 
that sacrifice which Christ, after having 
offered it ‘once for all,’ offers at the 
present moment and always. We share 
in the Messianic feast already really be- 
gun, for the Kingdom of God where it 
is celebrated is itself already begun: it 
is the Church, grouped round the risen 
Master. Jesus had already said: “The 
Kingdom of God is among you’ (Luke 
17:21). This is particularly true after 
his Resurrection, and we may surmise 
that Luke is thinking of this Kingdom 
which is the Church when he tells us 
Our Lord said: ‘I shall eat of this Pasch 
no more ... 1 shall drink no more of 
the fruit of the vine until the Kingdom 
of God be come’ (Luke 22:16, 18), and 
then insists on the meals which the risen 
Master took with his disciples (Luke 
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24:30, 41-43; Acts 1:4). As in the case 
of the first disciples, it is Christ, dead 
and risen again, and alive at this very 
moment, whom we meet at the eucharis- 
tic Supper. 

2. Present to the bodily senses. This 
is another trait which we must under- 
line, for its necessity does not appear 
at first sight. Could not Our Lord have 
remained near us simply by the spir- 
itual presence of faith? Could not his 
word, received into our minds, have 
assured us of his permanent presence? 
That, at least, is how it is viewed by 
those who, in practice, misunderstand 
the sacramental order, and admit a 
contact with Christ and his salvation 
through faith alone. But this would not 
have been human. Man 1s a being en- 
dowed with bodily senses; his soul lives 
in a body. To establish real contact it 
is necessary to reach the body as well 
as the soul. Words are themselves in 
some measure dependent for their effect 
upon the senses, for ideas are only pre- 
sented to the mind by way of sounds 
which play upon the ear. And even this 
is not sufficient to satisfy our needs; 
hence words are accompanied by ex- 
pressive gestures or by symbols. God 
knows the ways of those He has created, 
and in His condescension He accom- 
modates Himself to them. He revealed 
Himself by means of actions as much 
as words. A striking illustration of this 
is found in what we call the ‘types’ of 
the Old Testament. He did not simply 
tell Israel that He was their saviour: 
He saved them by rescuing them from 
Egypt ‘with outstretched arm’; and He 
did not simply rescue them from Egypt: 
He made this act of salvation percep- 
tible to the senses by the blood of the 
paschal lamb smeared on the doors, by 
the tables of the Law written by His 
hand, by the bronze serpent set up in 
the desert. 


Our Lord, the supreme expression of 
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God's nearness as far as it can be per- 
ceived, did not act differently. In his 
speech he used images and parables. He 
touched the bodies of those he healed, 
even using such commonplace methods 
as saliva mixed with earth. It was by 
taking hold of the whip or by prostrat- 
ing upon the ground that he taught his 
disciples the respect due to the divine 
Majesty. When, therefore, he takes bread 
and wine in order to attach to them the 
permanent presence of his sacrifice, he 
does so to make this presence percep- 
tible, tangible, striking. The words 
which explain the significance of his 
death will remain in the minds of his 
disciples, and of their disciples after 
them; but to sustain these words in a 
tangible way there will be this bread 
and this wine which are seen with the 
eyes, grasped by the hands, tasted on 
the palate; they will provide man with 
a more complete possession of the gift 
that has been made to him. Yet this is 
not all. There is more, much more, in 
this bread and wine. 


3. Physically present. The bread and 
wine here are not merely symbols. They 
are symbols, but they are something 
more. They are really, although in a 
mysterious manner, the body and blood 
of Jesus Christ. To establish this, it is 
not enough to stress the form of Christ's 
words: “This 7s my body’ or ‘this ts my 
blood,’ for philology would not ade- 
quately support such an argument. In 
the first place we must remember that 
Our Lord said these words in Aramaic, 
and in this language the copula is not 
expressed; Joachim Jeremias® proposes 
for the original words: den bisri (this 
my flesh) and den idhmi (this my blood). 
Secondly, the copula which is under- 
stood need not necessarily signify a real 
identity. In such phrases as ‘the one 
who sows the good seed is the Son of 
Man; the field is the world’; ‘the good 
grain are the members of the kingdom’ 
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(Matt. 13:37-8), the verb is clearly not 
intended to mean more than ‘signifies,’ 
‘represents. It would therefore be pos- 
sible to understand here, as some actual- 
ly do: “This represents my body; this 
represents my blood.’ But there are oth- 
er reasons which demand 
more in this particular case. 


something 


First of all the value of bread and 
wine as a symbolic expression is not 
suficient to explain their use here. In 
a parable, spoken or acted, an abstract 
idea, or something real but absent, is 
made clear by a concrete image or some- 
thing real that is to hand: the sowing 
of seed, the field, the treasure, the 
leaven, the lamp, really help the mind, 
through their well-known role in daily 
life, to grasp those more mysterious real- 
ities which are the Kingdom of God 
and the teaching of Our Lord. But here, 
things are quite different. Our Lord 
speaks of his body which he is going to 
give to his brethren, of his blood which 
he is about to shed; there is nothing 
more concrete and more immediate; in 
what way would the bread on the table 
and the wine in the cup help to convey 
this? It is possible to point out after 
the event—we have already done so our- 
selves!°—that the red wine flowing from 
the crushed grape may evoke the blood 
flowing from the body; or again that 
the bread broken into pieces can repre- 
sent the body, broken and torn. The 
writers of the Church went further along 
these lines and found, for example, in 
the bread made from many ears of 
wheat and ground into flour, a beauti- 
ful symbol of the Christians whom Christ 
unites with himself through his passion 
into the one host which he offers to the 
Father. These more or less subtle al- 
legories can be applied to the bread and 
wine used in the Eucharist, but they 
do not give it its deep significance. Jesus 
did not use these things as illustrations 
which made clear his coming sacrifice; 
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far from helping of themselves to ex- 
plain the death of the body and the 
shedding of the blood, it is precisely 
the bread and wine which need explain- 
ing by means of the former. 


The eucharistic bread and wine, there- 
fore, do not immediately strike the mind 
as symbols; their immediate appeal 1s 
to the body as food. It is as food that 
they first claim our interest. It is not an 
idea or instruction that they are to con- 
vey to those who partake of them, but 
a very concrete reality, the body and 
the blood of the Lord. This is precisely 
the concrete and realist plane on which 
Christian salvation is found, and it Its 
important to insist on this, for this as- 
pect is not always appreciated as much 
as it ought. The salvation of Christ is 
concerned with the body as much as 
the soul. This is an elementary truth 
which we think we know perfectly well; 
but it has not in practice the signifi- 
cance it oucht to have, due to the Greek 
mode of thought we have to some ex- 
tent inherited. In Greek thought, influ- 
enced by Plato, the body is for the soul 
nothing but a prison, something bad in 
itself; the soul's salvation depends on 
cetting rid of it. The Greek idea of im- 
mortality only concerns the soul, freed 
at last of its miserable burden. Many 
Christians think some- 
what along these lines, not indeed that 
they deny the dogma of the resurrec- 
tion of the body, but the latter seems 
very distant to them, and in the mean- 
time they are none too clear on what 


unconsciously 


place to give to this troublesome com- 
panion the body, in their striving after 
holiness. Often they regard it as in- 
curably bad; they reconcile themselves 
to the inevitable and let it sin; or else 
they wish to master it and therefore 
have recourse to an excessive asceticism. 
In both cases the body is not given its 
due place, a wholesome 2nd a holy place 
in the work of salvation; it appears by 
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the side of the soul like a poor relation; 
we dare not think of it when it is a 
question of grace. We speak of ‘saving 
our souls,’ and seemingly forget that 
they dwell in bodies. Does not the for- 
mula used these days in the distribution 
of Holy Communion say ‘custodiat ant- 
mam tuam: may the body of Our Lord 
guard thy soul’? It would be better to 
say, as in the Dominican rite: custodiat 
te: guard thee: t.e. the whole man, soul 
and body. This failure to understand 
the importance of the body is even to 
be detected in the way in which some 
Christians understand the Resurrection 


of Christ: they see mm this triumph of the 


flesh over death a personal compensa- 
tion, a reward richly earned through 
torments generously borne; after such 
humiliation was it not fitting the body 
thus sacrificed should experience glory? 
These ideas are very narrow, and with- 
out being altogether false remain in- 
complete. 


Biblical anthropology and the idea of 
salvation which it entails, are quite dif- 
ferent. In it the body is not pictured 
as an accidental companion, still less as 
something intrinsically bad. It is an es- 
sential element of man, created at the 
same time as the soul and as good as 
it. It is sin which came to disrupt this 
harmony, affecting the soul as much as 
the body; it separated the one from the 
other by an interior disorder to be made 
complete by the total separation which 
is death. But this is a violent state, for 
which the soul is to be held responsible, 
not the material nature of the body, and 
which will have to come to an end if 
man is to recover his pristine integrity. 
In Biblical revelation, the only genuine 
‘salvation’ is that of the soul with tts 
body; the one cannot be saved without 
the other. It is even going too far when, 
under pressure of language, we speak 
of them as two distinct parts. Actually 
man is his soul, and man is his body, 
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in Semitic and Biblical thought. They 
are two complementary and inseparable 
aspects of the one concrete being. This 
way of thinking, which is Semitic and 
not Greek, is essential if we are to un- 
derstand the Incarnation and Redemp- 
tion, and also the sacramental dispen- 
sation. Khe Word did not take a hu- 
man body simply to communicate with 
men at a level determined by the bodily 
senses. It was also, and indeed primari- 
ly, to take in hand the whole man, body 
and soul, and completely refashion him, 
body and soul. By yielding up his soul 
upon the Cross, Our Lord put to death 
the ‘flesh of sin’ with which he was 
clothed (Rom. 8:3; cf. 2 Cor. 5:21; Col. 
1:22); by rising from the tomb he is 
the New Man whose soul and body are 
penetrated by the Spirit of the eschato- 
logical era (1 Cor. 15:44-5). In him who 
is the head of the new human race, the 
body is regenerated as much as the soul, 
and without it nothing would have been 
accomplished: ‘If Christ be not risen, 
your faith is vain; you are still in your 
sins’ (1 Cor. 15:17). 


When then, he communicates his life 
to the faithful, it is their bodies as much 
as their souls which he unites with him- 
self, in order to recreate them. It is his 
body as well as his soul which he puts 
in contact with theirs in order to make 
them share in his ‘passage’ from death 
to life. The ‘grace’ of Christ is his con- 
crete life, that life which shines forth 
in his glorified body as well as in his 
glorified soul, and that life which he 
pours into the souls and bodies of those 
whom he unites to himself. From this 
it is understandable why Christ, in or- 
der to establish such a contact and to 
exercise such an influence reaching man 
even in his body, uses these perceptible 
means, these physical means which we 
call sacraments. Salvation comes by faith 
and by the sacraments of faith; faith 
alone would have sufficed for disem- 
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bodied souls, but the sacraments of faith 
are necessary if the body which supports 
the soul is to be reached at its own lev- 
el. Notice that we are concerned here 
with something different: previously we 
spoke of ways of expressing things, of 
ways of enlightening the _ intelligence 
through the perception of the senses. 
Here it is precisely a question of trans- 
ferring the new, recreated, pure life of 
the risen body of Christ to the contam- 
inated flesh of the sinner. This de- 
mands a different contact from that of 
the Spirit; it demands a bodily contact, 
a physical contact which works in its 
own fashion. Such a contact by its very 
nature escapes the clear grasp of the in- 
telligence; it is something experienced 
rather than capable of definition. But 
it is none the less real and indispens- 
able. To bring it about Our Lord uses 
sacraments. Whether it be through the 
water of baptism or the oil of confirma- 
tion, whether it be through the tears of 
contrition and the gesture of absolution, 
in each of the sacraments his glorified 
and spiritual body comes into contact 
with our sinful body and heals it along 
with the soul which dwells in it. In the 
Eucharist, the central sacrament, it is 
not such or such an action of the body 
of Christ which has an effect upon us, 
but the body itself in its plenitude as 
the source of grace, which comes into 
us; it is not through a more or less su- 
perficial and ephemeral contact, but 
through the most intimate and lasting 
way there can be in this life: the as- 
similation of food. Our Lord does more 
than wash us with purifying water, or 
anoint us with strengthening oil; he 
nourishes us with his flesh. This de- 
mands that the bread and wine which 
we receive should be truly the flesh and 
blood of the Lord. 


4. Really present. There is no doubt 
that the first Christians understood it in 
this way, and in particular the theo- 
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logians Paul and John, whose teaching 
is part of divine revelation. After having 
quoted the account of the institution, 
Paul adds a realistic comment: “That ts 
why whoever eats the bread or drinks 
the Lord’s cup unworthily, will have to 
answer for the body and blood of the 
Lord .. 


eats and drinks his own condemnation, 


for he who eats and drinks, 


if he does not recognize the body there- 
in’ (1 Cor. 11:27, 29). The fourth gospel 
is even more categorical: ‘If you do not 
eat the flesh of the Son of Man and 
drink his blood, you will not have life 
in you. food 
and my blood truly drink. He who eats 
my flesh and drinks my blood remains 
in me and I in him’ (John 6:55-56). We 
must not pervert this realism into a 
The sacrament is 
nothine without faith, and the flesh of 
Christ would be nothing without the 
Spirit that dwells in it. Jesus himself 
adds: ‘It is the Spirit that vivifies, the 
flesh counts for nothing’ (John 6:63). 
It is the ‘spiritual’ or ‘pneumatic’ body 
of the risen Christ which is the channel 
of life; it is he whom we must put on 
(1 Cor. 15:49). But whilst it differs in 
some way from the ‘earthly’ or ‘psychic’ 
body received from Adam, which Christ 
made to perish upon the Cross, this 
spiritual body of the glorified Christ is 
none the less the same body, transformed 


For mv flesh ts truls 


materialism. 


TOSS 


from corruption to incorruption, from 
weakness to strength, from ignominy to 
glory (1 Cor. 15:42-4). It is a spiritual- 
ized body, but still real, which could be 
touched (Luke 24:39-40; John 20:27), 
and it is in this state that it is found 
in the bread in order to be given to us. 


‘How can this thing be?’ we would 
ask with Nicodemus. How can bread 
and wine become the body and blood 
of the Lord? It is a mystery of faith; we 
believe it because we believe in the 
Word of the Lord. He tells us that this 
is his body, that this is his blood, and 
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we have just seen that his intention and 
the nature of his salvation cannot be 
satisfied by a merely symbolic represen- 
tation. If he wishes this bread to give 
us really his body, he has the power to 
bring this about. His Word is powerful 
and creative. His words at the Last Sup- 
per are not an announcement but a de- 
cision. He does not merely state that 
the bread is his body; he decrees that 
this must come to pass, and that it has 
come to pass. His speech does not come 
after the event, it brings the event to 
pass, by giving to the bread and wine 
a new value. We have pointed out that 
the president of the Jewish pasch com- 
mented upon the significance of the bit- 
ter herbs and the lamb, and thus gave 
these foods a real value they had not 
had before, so that when the guest ate 
them, he really shared in the deliver- 
ance of long ago, and enjoyed the ben- 
efits which flowed from it.!! The efficacy 
of Our Lord’s words yields nothing to 
the realism of this Biblical rite; it far 
surpasses it, for the object of the com- 
memoration is of a completely new or- 
der. The elements which the new rite 
uses are no longer simply accidental de- 
tails connected with a divine interven- 
tion, and called to mind in order to 
help revive it; they are the essentials of 
a new and definite intervention, the very 
substance of the sacrifice which redeem- 
ed the world, and their presence must 
be renewed in a real way, in order to 
reach the guests, body as well as soul. 


Is it possible to scrutinize this mys- 
tery further, and try to explain it to the 
rational mind? It was inevitable that 
this attempt should be made, and the 
effort is legitimate. With the help of 
philosophy it has been said that the 
‘substance’ of the bread and wine was 
changed into the substance of the body 
and the blood, whilst the appearance or 
‘accidents’ remained the same. This for- 
mulation is valid and the Church has 
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sanctioned it by speaking of ‘transub- 
stantiation.’ Nevertheless we must not 
forget the fact that even these philo- 
sophical notions are not free from mys- 
tery in this context. What they mean 
in the end is that the bread and wine, 
consecrated by the words of Christ, in 
a certain sense remain as they were in 
the old crder of things; but on the other 
hand they become something more, as 
a result of their being elevated to the 
new order. What they are now so tran- 
scends what they were before that this 
loses its significance. In their new situa- 
tion within the eschatological era, to 
which the whole of the sacramental dis- 
pensation belongs, they become the very 
body of Christ that died and was raised 
to life. The traditional dogmatic for- 
mula is expressed in terms of a philos- 
ophy of natures, and it has its value; 
nevertheless it is lawful to rethink and 
deepen it in terms of Biblical thought, 
which is more clearly understood today. 
Biblical thought is concerned rather 
with existence and its transition from 
the old era of sin and death to the era 
of salvation and life. This transition 
which Our Lord made first in his own 
person, from the Cross to the morning 
of Easter, he brings to pass in the bread 
and wine, in order that through these 
he may bring it to pass in those who 
share them with faith. 


5. A collective presence. When we re- 


ceive Christ we do not receive him alone. 
In accordance with the design of God 
he carries in himself the whole of hu- 
manity of which he is the new head. 
By clothing himself in our ‘body of 
flesh’ he assumed all the descendants of 
the first Adam, led astray by sin, in 
order to punish them in his person upon 
the Cross and thus reconcile them with 
the Father (Col. 1:22); when he rose 
again on the morning of Easter as the 
second Adam, created anew by God, the 
whole of the new humanity came out 
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with him from the tomb, as a regen: 
erated stock, just and holy (Rom. 5:12- 
19; Cor. 15:45-9; Eph. 4:22-4). In him 
was reunited all that sin had divided; 
sinners were reconciled not only with 
God, but also with each other. Thus 
St. Paul says, apropos of what he re- 
garded as the two great divisions of 
mankind, namely Jews and Gentiles: 
‘Christ is our peace, he who of the two 
(Jewish and pagan worlds) has made one 
single people, destroying the barrier 
which separated them, in his flesh sup- 
pressing hate, this law of precepts with 
its ordinances, in order to make in him- 
self the two into one single new man, 
to make peace and to reconcile them 
both with God, in one single body, 
through the Cross; in his person he has 
slain hate’ (Eph. 2:14-16). To under- 
stand this we must remember the very 
concrete realism of the Incarnation: the 
humanity of Christ, soul and body, is 
like a melting-pot in which God has re. 
cast His work; it is like the clay from 
which He has remolded His ‘new crea- 
ture.” In it all men who are saved find 
themselves, body and soul, closely united 
in the same new life. 


But however perfect and final it may 
be, this work of redemption could not 
be accomplished in Our Lord except as 
in its principle, in its germ. Precisely 
because it is concrete, it still needs to 
be applied to all individual men, to suc- 
cessive generations through time and 
space. The risen Christ must touch every 
man who comes into this world, as for- 
merly he touched the sick and the sin- 
ners of Palestine; his most holy soul and 
his divinity must touch the bodies and 
souls of those he saves through the in- 
termediary of his glorified body. We saw 
that he does this through faith and the 
sacraments of faith. By physical contact 
he unites the faithful to himself, even 
their bodies, and ‘incorporates’ them 
into himself. He makes of them the 





‘members’ of his body. This famous ex- 
pression of St. Paul (1 Cor. 6:15; 12:27; 
Eph. 5:30) is not simply a metaphor bor- 
rowed from the classical comparison of 
the ‘social body’; on the contrary it must 
be taken in a most realistic sense, and 
its real source lies in the doctrine we 
have been recalling:'* Christians are the 
members of Christ because their union 
with him joins their bodies to his body 
in the same risen life, still hidden as far 
as they are concerned, but already com- 
pletely real (Col. 3:1-4). 


Consequently the body of Christ, his 
personal body, crucified and raised up 
again, bears within itself the bodies of 
the brethren whom he forms to his 
image (Rom. 8:29). The implications of 
this for the Eucharist are clear. Since 
this sacrament gives us the body of 
Christ, it unites us by that very fact to 
all our brethren whom it bears within 
itself. Already St. Paul taught this: ‘he 
bread which we break, is it not partici- 
pation in the body of Christ? Since there 
is but one bread, we, all of us, form one 
single body, for we all share in this one 
bread’ (1 Cor. 10:16-17). It is this euchar- 
istic body of the Lord which was first 
called the ‘mystical body,’ and it is be- 
cause it consummates the union of Chris- 
tians with Christ and with one another 
that the expression was afterwards ap- 
plied to the Church.'* In this eucharis- 
tic body we meet our brethren, united 
by the love of Christ, and that is why 
the Eucharist is the sacrament of Char- 
ity, its source and its nourishment. In 
this physical, penetrating, intimate con- 
tact which it brings about, we assimi- 
late both the strength and knowledge to 
love Christ wholly, him and his Father, 
and also the strength and knowledge to 
love the rest of mankind as he loves 
them, with his own heart. Through this 
sacrament the bonds of union are forged 
between all those who are united with 
him. And since this union rests upon 
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the physical basis of our bodies it cov- 
ers those mysterious exchanges where 
the suffering and death of one can satis- 
fy in place of his brother. 

6. The sacrifice of the Church and an 
abiding presence. These two final char- 
acteristics follow from all that we have 
just said. We realize that the Eucharist 
contains the sacrifice of Christ, since it 
contains the body and blood of Christ 
in the very act of his immolation. That 
it contains Christ’s sacrifice here and 
now we have concluded from the es- 
chatological time into which Christ has 
entered. We are thus justified in saying 
that the Mass is a sacrifice which renews 
the sacrifice of the Cross upon our al- 
tars: Christ is there, ‘always living to 
intercede on (our) behalf’ (Heb. 7:25). 
Can we go further and say that the Mass 
adds something to the Cross? Protestants 
reproach Catholics for doing this, but 
their reproach is not justified; it is, how- 
ever, important to see why. 

In one sense it is certain that the Mass 
adds nothing to the Cross. It is the same 
sacrifice which was already perfect in its 
historical realization. In contrast to the 
priests of the old covenant, who had to 
renew continually their insufficient sac- 
rifices, Christ suffered ‘once for all, at 
the end of time. . . to abolish sin by 
his sacrifice’ (Heb. 9:26). The Church, 
therefore, does not renew her liturgical 
sacrifice in the manner of the Jews. And 
yet she renews it, by the very order of 
her Master; there must be a reason for 
this. From this angle, which must be ac- 
curately understood, it becomes lawful 
to say that the Mass adds something to 
the Cross, and it does this in two ways. 

First of all it adds to it a concrete ap- 
plication, in time and space, the neces- 
sity of which we have already explained. 
The sacrifice of Christ merited to an in- 
finite degree the benefits of pardon and 
life, needed for the salvation of man- 
kind from the beginning to the end of 
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the world; yet it is necessary for these 
benefits to be communicated to each 
and every one, in the time and place of 
his own particular life. The Mass dis- 
tributes these treasures, it releases this 
life-giving stream, for the small com- 
munity grouped around the altar. Noth- 
ing is added to what flows from the 
spring, but a canal is made which en- 
ables the life-giving waters to reach to 
the very end of human time and space. 
Nothing is added to the action and 
words of Christ, except the action and 
words of one of his ministers, which 
only avail because Christ makes use of 
them; through them it is still he who 
acts. 


Something else is added, which we 
must not be afraid to recognize, for it 
is admirable and detracts in no way 
from the absolute sovereignty of the 
one Priest. This is the offering of the 
Church. It is the active contribution to 
the sacrifice by the priest who offers it, 
and the faithful who communicate or 
assist at it. Their prayers and their own 
sacrifices, sinners as they are, add noth- 
ing to the efficacy of the Cross; this 
much is clear. And yet they join to 
Christ’s work a human _ participation 
which he desires. If he offered his love 
and acts of expiation in place of theirs, 
which sin made valueless, it was not to 
suppress them but to give them value. 
Now that he has accomplished his work 
he does not wish to apply its benefits 
to them without their co-operation. That 
is why he gives to his Church not only 
his body and blood, but with them the 
whole of his sacrifice: in order that she 
may dispose of it and by its renewal as- 
sociate with it all the sacrifices of her 
children. These sacrifices will add noth- 
ing, of course, to the one sacrifice of 
Our Lord; on the contrary they will re- 
ceive from it everything of value they 
can have; but thus enriched, they will 
help in the sacramental application by 
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allowing this saving contact which can- 
not be established without the active re- 
sponse of the redeemed to their Redeem- 
er. This is the significance of the offer- 
ing made at Mass; when she presents 
to God the elements for the sacrifice, 
the Church to God 
the hands of the priest, the 
ful who 


offers through 
faith- 
have provided them; by 
accepting these humble gifts and mak: 
blood, 
Christ incorporates into his sacrifice the 
sacrifices which these gifts symbolize. 
And he makes them share in this total 
sacrifice, with which he deigns to asso- 
ciate his Church, when he gives back to 
them the gifts they offered, but now 
transformed in his hands. The divine 
condescension 


ing of them his Body and 


which characterizes the 
whole plan of redemption, and which 
associatés man in the working out of 
his own salvation, is seen here in a par- 
ticularly striking way. Why must a mis- 
guided anxiety concerning the respect 
due to the divine autonomy and trans- 
cendence, lead some to misunderstand 
the riches of this theological truth? 


The gift of his body and blood which 
Christ has made to his followers brings 
with it a final consequence: their abid- 
ing presence among us. Certainly they 
are given us in the act of their being 
sacrificed: and that is why Protestants 
only admit their presence (more or less 
symbolically) in the bread and wine at 
the very moment of the action by which 
they are given. The sacramental realism 
of the Catholic Faith does not allow 
such a way of thinking. Christ does not 
take bread and wine as ephemeral modes 
of expression; he gives them a new be- 
ing, which derives from the eschatologi- 
cal era and has its permanence. Doubt- 
less it is to commemorate his sacrificial 
act, but this act has become in him a 
reality which ceases no more: his body 
and blood have become an offering con- 
stantly offered, constantly accepted and 
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constantly radiating life. The share in 
the old order of things which it still has, 
prevents the sacrament from taking on 
fully this character of eschatological per- 
petuity. If the frail support of the bread 
and wine disappears, either by commu- 
nion or by corruption, the presence of 
the body and blood by that very fact 
ceases. But as long as this support con- 
tinues, the presence is maintained. Christ 
has donated this presence to the Church 
with a liberality such as is found in all 
his gifts. Not only can the Church re- 
new the Supper as often as she wishes, 
but she can also make use of it as she 
desires. Thus it is that, whilst scrupu- 
lously respecting the essential words and 
actions which are its central point, she 
has been able in the course of centuries 
to order the words and actions which 
surround this central point as_ she 
pleases, and adapt it to the changing cir- 
cumstances of time and place, of coun- 
try, language and customs. Thus in the 
Mass as we have it now, she has intro- 
duced a certain interval of prayer and 
preparation between the words of con- 
secration and the communion. It is thus, 
finally, that even after the communion 
she ventures to preserve the consecrated 
species. Her primary reason for this is 
to be able to feed her children apart 
from the time of Mass, if there be need; 
but it is also that she may offer to this 
presence, as she has done for centuries, 
a cult which prolongs that of the Mass. 
This custom of reservation is as an- 
cient as it is universal in the Church. It 
is fully justified by our faith in a per- 
manent presence. It satisfies Our Lord’s 
desire to remain always among us; and 
gives to innumerable Christians a source 
of spiritual strength which is ever to 
hand. But we must not allow an unen- 
lightened piety to dissociate the host re- 


served for adoration from the sacrifice 
it represents. The host in the tabernacle, 
in the monstrance, or carried in trium- 
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phal procession, is at all times the host 
of the Mass which is the host of the Sup- 
per, and this in turn is the host of the 
Cross. Above all it is a food, this bread 
and wine in which Christ placed at his 
last meal the power of his sacrifice, and 
it is this food we must eat if we would 
have life. 


Translated by T. WorpDEN 


1 cf. P. Benoit, ‘Le récit de la Céne dans Le. 
XXII, 15-20, in Revue biblique, XLVIII (1939), 
pp. 57-93. 

2cf. J. Jeremias, The Eucharistic 
Jesus, Oxford, 1955, pp. 118 ff. 

3 cf. J. Jeremias, op. cit., pp. 49-53. 
* Recently Mile A. Jaubert, relying on an an- 
cient tradition attested by the Didascatia and 
St. Epiphanius, has suggested that Our Lord 
celebrated the Pasch on the Tuesday night, in 
accordance with an old _ sacerdotal calendar 
which seems to have still been in use in Jew- 
ish circles from which the Qumran documents 
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came; according to the later and official calen- 
dar, the majority of Jews celebrated the Pasch 
on the Friday night, as in St. John. Cf. ‘La 
date de la derni¢re Céne,’ Revue de /'Histoire 
des Religions, 1954, pp. 140-73. 

5 We must note, besides, that Paul's account 
has retained a trace of this separation, in the 
words ‘after the meal,’ which precede the bless- 
ing of the cup (1 Cor. 11:25). 

6 Even this is not certain, for there are also 
good parallels in Aramaic for the formula, 
which could therefore come, from Palestine. 

7 We will return to this question below. 

SIt will be noticed that the blessing of the 
wine is found at the beginning of the meal at 
Qumran, like that of the bread, whereas ac- 
cording to 1 Cor. 11:25 it. comes ‘after the 
meal,’ i.e. for the third cup of the paschal meal. 
9 The Eucharistic Words of Jesus, Oxford, 1955, 
pp. 140 ff. 

11 loc. cit. pp. 101-6. 

12cf. P. Benoit: ‘Corps, téte et plorome dans 
les FEpitres de la captivité, Revue Biblique, 
1956, pp, 5-44. 

13 cf. loc. cit. p. 10, with reference to the 
writings of P. de Lubac there quoted. 
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IMAGE-SYMBOLS AND EVENT-SYMBOLS 
J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


T" PURPOSE of this paper is to analyse 

and contrast the character and _ po- 
tentialities of event-symbols with those 
of myth-symbols, and to consider cer- 
tain theological consequences of such a 
distinction. To establish the difference 
between them seems to me a worthwhile 
task because of a tendency in recent the- 
ology rather easily to assume that there 
is no essential difference between them, 
that it is possible to relegate what had 
at one time been taken to be an event- 
symbol to the world and status of myth- 
symbol without in any way altering its 
symbolic meaning. Perhaps one of the 
most interesting and persuasive exam- 
ples of this type of theological error— 
for I am convinced that it is an error— 
is to be found in Loisy’s celebrated book, 
written while he was still a member of 
the Roman Church, L’Eglise et L’Evan- 
gtle, but instances of the same intellec- 
tual method have characterised the so- 
called ‘modernist’ or ‘liberal’ theology 
right down to the present time. How- 
ever, it is not possible to treat of the 
nature and properties of event-symbols 
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and myth-symbols without first outlin- 
ing a general view of the philosophy 
of symbolism on the basis of which, and 
as a part of which, this analysis will be 
attempted. Obviously the view of sym- 
bolism which is outlined in this paper 
is indebted at many points to arguments 
and suggestions derived from the many 
contemporary writers who have given 
their attention to the subject, but for 
the sake of brevity I will summarize the 
conclusions at which I have arrived, and 
indicate some of the more interesting 
of their consequences, without any cita- 
tions of or references to the philosophers 
to whom I am chiefly indebted. Readers 
of my The Christian in Philosophy will 
notice that in much of what follows I 
shall be continuing further along lines 
of thought the earlier stages of which 
I tried to work out in that book. 


I. SYMBOLISM AND REALITY 


WwW WE OFTEN CALL the “real world 

of our experience” it might perhaps 
be better to call “our empirical world,” 
for to call the world of our experience 
the “real world” is after all to beg a rath- 
er large philosophical question. For my- 
self I think the world of our experience 
is real—using the word “real” analogi- 
cally—but I doubt very much whether 


‘we are justified in calling it the real 


world. I should, however, reject the view 
that our empirical world is an unreal 
world of appearance only. The main 
point for us here is that our empirical 
world is a realm of symbolism. It con- 
sists exclusively of signs and things sig- 
nified which are not capable of func- 
tioning as signs. Any empirically real 
thing, whether object or event or en- 
during process, consists, in our experi- 
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ence of it, of that which symbolizes it 
plus that which it symbolizes. We can- 
not distinguish absolutely between that 
which is symbolized and that which 
symbolizes it because in our empirical 
world an item of experience is not recog- 
nized as such until, however inadequate- 
ly, it has been symbolized, and it does 
not become truly meaningful for us 
until we have some idea, again however 
inadequate, of what it symbolizes. The 
basis of this philosophical understand- 
ing of symbolism is thus an outright 
rejection of any notion of any kind of 
dualism between an ultimate reality 
which is symbolized and a proximate 
system of relative unrealities which sym- 
bolize it. On the contrary, reality leads 
itself to symbolism and can only be 
grasped in symbols precisely because 
reality itself is intrinsically symbolic. To 
sum up: in our empirical world to enter 
into the realm of significant experience 
is to be symbolized, and to be symbol- 
ized is to be known and recognized as 
a possible symbol. Our world is a world 
of symbols and the symbolic world is 
the real world, in so far as we may cor- 
rectly speak of our world as real. 

Our most important as well as our 
most highly elaborated system of sym- 
bols is language. But we mistake the 
nature of language if we regard it mere- 
ly or even primarily as a means of com- 
munication. On the contrary, language 
is that which makes significant experi- 
ence possible. It is in terms of language 
that we both experience and think about 
the empirical world in which we find 
ourselves. For us to experience anything 
is to name it, or, if we cannot name it, 
to utter a confusing, because confused, 
description of it which declares it to be 
like and yet unlike something else and 
complains of the intellectual frustration 
to which we are subjected by the absence 
of a name. Of course we cannot convert 
this proposition. If to experience any- 
thing is to name it it does not follow 
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that to name anything is necessarily to 
experience it. 

But the primary importance of ver- 
bal symbols in the world of our experi- 
ence and in the realm of our discussion 
must not obscure the fact that the reali- 
ties to which our verbal symbols refer 
are themselves symbolic. It is true that 
the symbolic character of the realities 
to which our verbal symbols refer can 
only be observed, experienced and ex- 
pounded in terms of further verbal sym- 
bols. Thus we may say that the clouds 
are dark and heavy—that is to symbolize 
the present reality with verbal symbols; 
we may then add that this means that 
it will rain very shortly—that is to sym- 
bolize what the reality symbolizes with 
fresh verbal symbols. Yet in this latter 
case what the verbal symbols are sym: 
bolizing is the symbolic character or im- 
port of that which the first set of verbal 
symbols symbolizes. 

Thus there is a real as well as a ver- 
bal symbolism even though we may re- 
quire verbal symbols in order to expert- 
ence and report what the real symbol 
symbolizes. This distinction between the 
real symbol and the verbal symbol is 
important and I lay some stress upon 
it precisely because the very fact that 
real symbolism is only known to us and 
reported to us in terms of verbal sym- 
bolism might easily mislead us into a 
failure to observe the difference between 
real symbolism and verbal symbolism. 
It is because the realities which verbal 
symbolism enables us to observe and re- 
port are themselves symbolic that it is 
possible for us adequately to symbolize 
them. Thus we escape from the error 
of supposing that a reality which is non- 
symbolic in its own nature can never- 
theless be adequately known and re- 
ported in symbolic terms. On the con- 
trary to enter more and more deeply 
into the nature of the reality to which 
our symbols refer is to lay bare more 
and more insightfully its own intrinsi- 
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cally symbolic nature. To know what 
our signs signify is to recognize in turn 
what it signifies. 

Reality is the realm of analogy. Cer- 
tainly it is possible for us to devise or 
manufacture analogies, but this is only 
possible because we inhabit a world shot 
through with real analogies. Properly 
speaking analogy is discovered in reality 
rather than invented by a kind of se- 
mantic trick. We have become skilful 
in the art of imagining and hyposta- 
tizing a kind of unreal likeness between 
the unlike because we are so familiar 
with the fact of likeness. There are two 
fundamental terms of analogy: first, the 
analogy of resemblance, which 
leads us to say that X, although unlike 


mere 


Y and certainly distinct from it, never- 
theless closely resembles Y in some sig- 
nificant way; secondly, the analogy of 
relationship or proportion, which com- 
pels us to say that although X is quite 
unlike A and Y quite unlike B yet nev- 
ertheless there is a significant resem- 
blance between the relation of X to Y 
and the relation of A to B. The first 
type of analogy is perhaps more signift- 
cant for the positive empirical sciences, 
especially in their earlier phases of de- 
velopment; the second is more impor- 
tant for metaphysics and ontology. 

In the formal logic of the positive 
sciences we have tended since Greek 
times almost to the present day to in- 
terpret the first of these two kinds of 
analogy in terms of generality, of real 
kinds or classes of things which are sup- 
posed to share a common nature which 
is more significant for rational thought 
than the distinct individuality peculiar 
to each of them. This interpretation of 
what I will call the analogical cluster 
as a ‘real kind,’ a class of particular in- 
dividuals sharing a common nature, ob- 
viously goes beyond what is given to us 
in our experience and was bound to call 
sooner or later for the nominalist reac- 
tion against the prevalent hypostatiza- 
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tion of analogy as generality. I would 
propose the concept of the analogical 
cluster as a way of doing justice both 
to what is permanently necessary in the 
traditional logic of real kinds and shared 
natures, and to what is valid in the nom- 
inalistic protest against the traditional 
excess of it. 

Nevertheless although the roots of 
symbolism are to be found in reality 
rather than in human convention it is 
also true that men can and do create 
symbols. Living in the symbolic world 
creates and fosters their ability to do 
so. Merely conventional symbols can be 
devised by individual persons but more 
often and more importantly in human 
history they are created and conserved 
by societies rather than by individual 
persons. It is well known that we are 
living through a time of profound his. 
torical change and social crisis in which 
men find it more and more difficult to 
enter into the symbolic inheritance char- 
acteristic of the societies to which they 
belong. This has sometimes been called 
the “disenchantment of modern man.” 
But this disenchantment does not mean 
that modern man has ceased to require 
or is no longer able to use symbols. It 
simply means that on account of his es- 
trangement from the traditional social 
symbols he is more and more compelled 
to devise new systems of symbolism for 
himself. The result of this is a chaos of 
systems of personal symbolism which are 
unintelligible in whole societies and only 
meaningful in and for small cliques. We 
see this in the frustration of what has 
long been called “contemporary” art. 
After several centuries of romantic na- 
turalism and sensualism in art we are 
now returning to the more intellectual- 
ized concept of a symbolic art, but we 
no longer have any common apparatus 
of symbols in terms of which our artists 
can work, so that for most people con- 
temporary art looks like a series of oc- 
cult essays in the unintelligible. 
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Christian evangelism finds itself in a 
somewhat similar predicament, for the 
symbolic language in terms of which 
Christianity has for so long affirmed it- 
self and explored its own meaning is also 
one from which contemporary society is 
estranged. For the evangelist to invent 
a new language for his purpose is to 
condemn himself to frustrations analo- 
gous to those of the contemporary ar- 
tists. At best his language will become 
the language of a clique, and almost cer- 
tainly never that of a whole society. I 
remember hearing an English bishop re- 
mark that there could be no great re- 
turn to the habit of poetry reading. 
This appealed to me as a percipient ob- 
servation, which pointed to the very 
roots of our Christian concern for what 
are usually called the humanities. 


The resurrection of the gospel must 
necessarily be preceded by the resurrec- 
tion of its proper language. The Chris- 
tian attitude in the modern world is 
inevitably, it would seem to me, accom- 
panied by a kind of cultural conserva- 
tism, which must be absolutely distin- 
guished from any kind of political or 
economic conservatism. The cultural 
conservatism is concerned to conserve a 
culture, whereas contemporary political 
and economic conservatisms are attempt- 
ing to conserve precisely those political 
and economic processes and institutions 
which have slowly but relentlessly es- 
tranged the mass of mankind from that 
culture. Thus the cultural conservatism 
can never be reconciled with, and must 
remain antithetical to, the political and 
economic conservatism with which it is 
sometimes so mistakenly and inharmoni- 
ously mated. Nor is this cultural conser- 
vatism in any sense backward-looking or 
reactionary. It is essentially a struggle to 
preserve a language and an apparatus of 
symbolic forms in terms of which new 
things can be said, and it fights against 
the danger of a semantic chaos in terms 
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of which nothing, whether new or old, 
can intelligibly be said at all. 

Paradoxically enough, we can only 
say new things in a world in which men 
go on saying old things, for to assert 
the old things is not merely to reassert 
them but also to keep alive the language 
in terms of which the new things can 
intelligibly be said. Thus a concern for 
the longevity of symbolic forms is an at- 
titude at the same time conservative and 
progressive. Indifference to the longevity 
of the symbolic form, by cutting us off 
from our roots in the past, destroys our 
capacity to grow in the future. This di- 
gression is important because it indi- 
cates the historical era and even politi- 
cal relevance of the contemporary philo- 
sophical concern with the problems of 
symbolism. 


Il. CoROLLARY: THE. AESTHETIC 
ELEMENT IN KNOWLEDGE 


7= SYMBOLIC CHARACTER Of all ex- 

perience, and of the world of our 
experience, reminds us of the symbolic 
character of all knowledge, and this in 
its turn makes us aware of the aesthetic 
character of knowledge. The quest for 
knowledge is always and necessarily a 
quest for more and more appropriate 
symbols, and the capacity to recognise 
the apparent or real fittingness of a sym- 
bol necessarily includes an element analo- 
gous to that which in aesthetics is usual- 
ly called “taste.” The idea of an aes- 
thetic element in knowledge has in the 
past usually been emphasized in the 
area of the philosophy of science, par- 
ticularly in connection with the elegance 
and rational beauty of mathematical 
demonstrations. In this sense it goes back 
at least as far as Copernicus. I would 
wish to go far beyond this and locate 
the aesthetic element in knowledge par- 
ticularly in the realms of theology and 
metaphysics, where above all we are con- 
cerned with the appropriateness and 
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adequacy of analogies. The metaphy- 
sician is primarily concerned with the 
selection of fittzmg symbols, and with the 
interpretation of the symbolic import of 
that which these fitting symbols symbol- 
ize. 

The philosopher and the theologian 
are related to the spectacle of life as a 
whole very much as the dramatic critic 
is related to the drama. The best kind 
of dramatic criticism is not simply a 
non-literary intellectualism about litera- 
ture. It is itself literature. It inhabits 
the world which it interprets. There is 
always something suspect about literary 
criticism which is not literature, and 
alas so much contemporary criticism is 
so manifestly not literature. To inter- 
pret drama is not merely to analyze its 
structure or specify its method but to 
unfold its meaning, and the meaning 
of drama is itself a dramatic event. It 
may well be necessary for the critic to 
analyze the structure of the drama and 
to determine and characterize the meth- 
od by which it unfolds its meaning, but 
such activities are not ends in them- 
selves, rather they are instrumental to 
the primary purpose of the dramatic 
criticism, which is always to unfold the 
meaning of the drama. Because the 
world of our experience is a symbolic 
world, it is a dramatic world, so that 
its meaning can only be unfolded dra- 
matically. In such a world to know is 
to know the meaning of symbolism, and 
the quest for such a knowledge is neces- 
sarily in part an aesthetic one. 


lll. EVENT-SYMBOLS AND MyYTH-SYMBOLS 


— LAST DISCUSSION makes clear why it 

is that myth-symbols have played such 
an important role in the development 
of philosophical and theological knowl. 
edge. Truth cannot be told without 
myth because reality is drama rather 
than process. In the language which we 
have been employing in this paper we 
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may distinguish between drama and pro- 
cess by saying that, whereas in the lan- 
guage in which we unfold the meaning 
of drama we are using symbols to refer 
to a reality which is in itself symbolic, 
in the case of process we use our sym- 
bols to analyze a reality whose symbolic 
character is systematically ignored. The 
language which analyzes and defines the 
process is itself meaningful, in the sense 
of pointing beyond itself to the process, 
but the process defined has not, as thus 
defined, the same visibly symbolic char- 
acter. But the language which unfolds 
the meaning of the drama points to a 
reality which like itself is symbolic. 
Hence the superiority of mythical lan. 
guage in all those intellectual quests in 
which we are seeking an ultimate truth, 
in the sense of an intellectual continuity 
wtih the inherent character of ultimate 
reality. Mythical language, even when 
the content of the myth is historically 
speaking quite untrue,-is always saying 
to us in effect, “It was like this, or some- 
thing of the kind.” It is when myth says 
“or something of the kind” that what 
with the inherent character of ultimate 
ly true. It may not in fact have been 
quite like this, but the reality was cer- 
tainly something of the same dramatic 
kind. Process language, by contrast, says 
to us in effect, “This is the way in which 
it worked, and yet it wasn’t really like 
this at all, for the reality was a drama- 
tic event whereas all we can observe in 
this particular way and chronicle in this 
particular language is a process.” 

It is here also that we must observe 
the relevance of the doctrine of the ul- 
timate singularity of reality, or, better, 
of the singularity of the ultimate reality. 
The life of the singular is drama and 
we can have no insight into its mean- 
ing unless we diagnose and interpret it 
as drama. Here we must distinguish 
carefully between the terms a singular 
and the singular. As conventionally used 
in contemporary logical discussion the 
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term a singular usually means little 
more than any particular particular. To 
talk about a singular is almost invari- 
ably the prelude to ignoring its singu- 
larity, as indeed for many scientific and 
other purposes we must ignore its sin- 
gularity. But the term the singular al- 
ways refers to that absolute singular 
which is necessarily entirely ignored 
whenever its singularity is ignored. For 
us, of course, the singular in this abso- 
lute sense is God. Hence the only ade- 
quate language in terms of which we 
can refer to ultimate reality is dramatic 
language which restricts both theology 
and metaphysics to the language of myth- 
symbols and event-symbols, although 
they may, of course, employ another, 
more analytic and definitive, language 
when subsequently meditating upon 
their primary symbols. 


1V. Brier DIGRESSION ON 
DEMYTHOLOGIZATION 


A THIS INDICATES the impossibility 

of either a demythologized meta- 
physics or a demythologized theology or 
a demythologized preaching of the gos- 
pel. We may exclude certain particular 
myths on aesthetic-intellectual grounds, 
but a totally demythologized account of 
our world is necessarily a false and mis: 
leading account. Loyalty to truth itself 
demands of us the resort to mythologi- 
cal language. Particularly misleading 1s 
the supposition by some contemporary 
theologians that we can substitute for 
a mythological account of the world in 
which we are an existentialist account 
of that existence which we have in this 
world. In fact the dramatic-existentialist 
account of the existence which we have 
in this world becomes incredible and 
makes no sense if we insist on giving a 
radically demythologized account of the 
world in which we exist. The hiatus 
between our dramatic-existentialist ac- 
count of man and a purely process-scien- 
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tific account of the world in which he 
finds himself is too great for the intel- 
lect to tolerate. It is another form of 
that prevalent but fatal tendency to 
concede the physical universe to science 
while reserving man and man alone as 
the proper and exclusive province of 
philosophy and theology. This is an im- 
possible way of dividing the spoils. Sci- 
ence will insist, and rightly insist, on 
treating of man and human existence 
in its own non-dramatic, process terms, 
and theology and philosophy must per- 
sist in treating even the physical uni- 
verse in its own dramatic, mythological 
language. Only so can we come to any 
clear awareness of the fact that there 
is no more an inherent conflict between 
these two languages than there is be- 
tween, shall we say, English and French. 
The more clearly we see the difference 
between theology on the one hand and 
natural science on the other as a se- 
mantic difference the more rapidly we 
shall be rescued from the fatal notion 
that there is any necessary and essential 
conflict between science and Christian 
belief. The existentialist account of hu- 
man existence only makes sense against 
the background provided by a mytho- 
logical account of the world’s existence. 


V. Tue Mytu-SyMBoL 


B” ALTHOUGH the myth-symbol thus 

rests upon and keeps us aware of 
an important theological and metaphysi- 
cal truth, preserving our sense of the 
inherently dramatic character of reality, 
it has at the same time very severe and 
cramping limitations from the point of 
view of both theology and metaphysics. 
Myth successfully indicates the dramatic 
character of reality but it can never with 
any certainty specify the drama. It is re- 
lated to the drama of reality rather like 
those imaginary epical histories which 
some gifted children—e.g. the Brontés 
and C. §. Lewis—have been known to 
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compose at great length. It leaves us say- 
ing that although this is certainly the 
kind of thing of which reality is com- 
posed, yet to be aware of the kind of 
thing of which the ultimate truth is 
composed is nevertheless not to be aware 
of the ultimate truth. The ultimate truth, 
if we knew it, would be more like myth 
than like the theories in which we so 
successfully analyze processes, but that 
does not mean that it would necessarily 
be like any particular myth. It is one 
thing to say that the ultimate truth must 
resemble myth in the literary and ex- 
pressive form of that which adequately 
symbolizes it; it is quite another thing 
to say that some particular myth ts true. 

Myth is at its best when it indicates 
in its own characteristic wav some kind 
of existential generality—if the rather 
paradoxical phrase “existential generalt- 
ty’ may be permitted. Myth in other 
words is at its best when it endeavors 
to interpret and express something unt 
versal in the human condition. In this 
context it is superior to any kind of 
psychological or anthropological theory. 
Pure theory, however useful, ultimately 
fails as a mode of apprehending and 
declaring the truth about the human 
condition because it is incapable of 
grasping and communicating the fact 
that the human condition is always and 
necessarily dramatic in character. The- 
ory can only analyse process, it cannot 
describe or recreate drama. Thus the 
storv of Adam's fall and exclusion from 
the Garden of Eden and subsequent ca- 
reer as an agriculturalist can be duplt- 
cated in terms of pure anthropological 
theorv. The dessication of the soil ol a 
large area in the Middle East primitive: 
ly inhabited by simple food gatherers 
confronted them with a situation in 
which thev could either die of starva- 
tion, or migrate to the more fertile area 
further south, or respond to the chal- 
lenge of these more intimidating con: 


ditions by inventing and practicing very 
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simple agricultural tec hniques. No doubt 
many, perhaps most, died of starvation, 
others migrated to the south, but a few 
like Adam became agricultural laborers. 
\s theory describes it the whole episode 
is seen as a process. But in the case of 
» of the individual agents concerned 
it was not a process but a drama, and 
in this sense the Adam story is much 
closer to the actual historical truth, not, 


of course, in factual detail but in exis- 
tential form. 
So far as metaphvsics and theology 


vy ¢s 
cil 


concerned, however, mvth only tells 
us that the truth, if we were to possess 
it, would be more akin to mvth than 
to theory. It cannot tell us what the 
truth is. Thus the function of the myth- 
symbol is to convey primary and uni- 
versal existential truth. Perhaps one of 
thre most successtul and typi al of all 
ivths is the story of the temptation of 
lve in the garden. The insicht into the 
nature of sinfulness is of a radical and 
rofound character and it is still true 
o this dav that the best wav of embark- 
ing on an exposition of the nature of 
sin is to shape it as a commentary on 
the meaning of this tense existential 
drama. verv much as a dramatic critic 
comment on the meaning of a stage 


play. 


We may note that nothing is added 
to the me ning or the torce ot a renuine 
mvth bv attributing to it historicity. Peo- 
ple often attribute historicity to myths, 
but the meaning of the myth remains 
unchaneed whether we attribute to it 
historicity or no. Whether Eve was a his- 
torical personage or not Is quite irrele- 
vant to the point and power of the story. 
It is possible to regard her as a histort- 
cal personage and vet muss the essential 
point of the narrative. Conversely those 
who deny to Eve any historical existence 
mav nevertheless 


perceive and learn 
] 


om the mvth all that the mvth has to 


teach. The moral of this seems to be 


that even when we do, sometimes, per- 
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haps correctly, attribute historicity to 
our myths, we must always regard this 
attribute of historicity as quite acciden- 
tal and ignore it in practice. The up- 
shot is clear, the primary reference of 
the myth is always human and existen- 
tial. It can never really encompass the 
inetaphysical and theological singular. 
‘Ve can build no metaphysical or theo- 
logical proclamation upon myth, apart 
irom the observation that metaphysical 
and theological truth, if it were to come 
resemble 
myth rather than theory, for metaphysi- 


into our possession, would 


cal and theological truth is necessarily 
truth about the existence and behavior 
of the ultimate singular, dramatic in its 
therefore de- 
manding drama as the intellectual mode 


inherent character, and 


in which it is grasped and communi- 
cated. The relation of all this to what 
we may call the problem of “Reality, 
Reason and Revelation” is obvious. 


VI. Tue EVveNtT-sSyMBOI 


Ww" WE HAVE already said about 


the way in which many myth-sym- 


hols may, rightly or wrongly, have his- 
toricity attributed to them, but always 
accidentally and quite irrelevantly to 
‘heir meaning, may have prepared for us 
the observation that many event-sym- 
hols function primarily as myth-symbol. 
Thus, for example, the career of Na- 
»oleon may symbolize for us what Toyn- 
ee calls ‘the nemesis of militarism.’ The 
story of Napoleon would do this for us 
even if Napoleon had never existed. 
From the point of view of its central 
symbolic function the fact that Na- 
poleon actually existed neither adds to 
nor detracts from the symbolic adequacy 
of the Napoleonic myth. Thus many, 
perhaps most, event-symbols do not dif- 
fer significantly from myth-symbols. On 
the other hand it is certainly true—and 
this is quite vital to the whole charac- 
ter of Christianity—that certain event- 
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symbols do appear to the minds of those 
who enter profoundly into their mean- 
ing to achieve a metaphysical and theo- 
logical reference which we have seen to 
be beyond the capacity of the myth- 
symbol. This occurs when certain events 
are taken to be self-revelatory acts of 
the living God. In this case they sym- 
bolize not something universal in the 
human condition but something specific 
and proper to the Divine or singulat 
existence. In the case of these symbols 
historicity is not irrelevant to their sym- 
bolic function. True event-symbols must 
occur in order to symbolize whatever it 
is that they symbolize. Thus to translate 
such event-symbols into myth-symbols is 
to transpose altogether the direction of 
their symbolic reference. 

Let us take as examples the two New 
Testament miracles par excellence which 
predominate over all the others, and 
which create for the contemporary mind, 
whether Christian or not, the problem 
of miracle in its most acute form—the 
Virgin Birth and the Empty Tomb. 
Some contemporary Christian apologists 
and theologians have in effect proposed 
that we should treat these two narratives 
as myth-symbols rather than event-sym- 
bols, and affirm their symbolic meaning 
while denying their historical occurrence. 
No doubt they are encouraged in this 
course by the complete success with 


which contemporary Christianity has 
done this in the case of what are very 
obviously pure myth-symbols. Thus the 
fundamentalists have insisted on attrib- 
uting historicity to the Garden of Eden 
myth. We have found that nothing 1s 
lost by denying the historicity while 
continuing to afhrm the symbolic con- 
tent. This is because even when his- 
toricity was attributed to it the Garden 
of Eden story was always a myth-symbol 
and never an event-symbol. It does not 
therefore follow that the same intellec- 
tual strategem can be pursued with equal 


success when we have to do with gen- 
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uine event-symbols, which from the very 
beginning were received and interpreted 
as event-symbols, so that the attribution 
to them of a mythical character involves 
imposing upon them a novel interpre- 
tation which has never been their func: 
tion in the traditional world of mean- 
ing to which they belong. 

Obviously we could make the legen- 
dary story function as a myth. If the 
Virgin Birth story is a myth it symbol- 
izes something universal in the human 
condition. Treated in this way the most 
obvious meaning of the Virgin Birth 
story is a radical incompatibility be- 
tween sexuality and spirituality. This is 
in fact the way in which the Virgin 
Birth narrative has been interpreted by 
those sinister manichean influences which 
have Christianity 
from without and at other times infil- 


sometimes opposed 
trated it from within. It must be con- 
fessed that if the Virgin Birth narrative 
is to be treated as a myth-symbol this 
is the most obvious and persuasive way 
of interpreting its symbolic content. The 
trouble is that this method of interpret- 
ing the narrative attributes to it a mean- 


ing which the orthodox Christian must 


1! 


se 
~ 


necessarily deny. 

But in orthodox Christianity, and 
considered from its place in the Biblical 
tradition, the Virgin Birth narrative is 
not and never has been a myth-symbol. 
On the contrary it is an event-symbol 
with a quite specific reference of an ut- 
terly singular character. Considered as 
an event-symbol its meaning is plain: 
the Incarnate Son of God by the will 
of the Father and through the power 
of the Holy Ghost enters into the world 
process and does not emerge out of it. 
To use another, equally contemporary, 
the Incarnation is not the 
apex of an evolutionary process but an 
entirely novel act of God kindred in its 


language, 


character to the Creation itself. Hence 
the use of the title Second Adam in re- 
lation to the Incarnate Son of God. But 
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for the event-symbol to possess this sin- 
gular symbolic content it must occur. 
The Virgin Birth narrative treated as 
a myth-symbol does not and cannot pos- 
sess the same symbolic content. When 
we treat the Virgin Birth narrative as 
an event-symbol, with this singular meta- 
physical and theological symbolic refer- 
ence, what we are interested in is not 
anything that the story of the Virgin 
Birth reveals but what the fact of the 
Virgin Birth reveals. The fact of the 
Birth 
continuity which is as much a discon- 


Virgin indicates a paradoxical 
linuity as a continuity, a new beginning 
for humanity and at the same time a 
continuation of the race. I 
should argue that it is only when re- 
garded as an event-symbol that the Vir- 
ein Birth is capable of bearing a Chris- 
tian meaning. If I were to regard it as 
a myth-symbol I should feel as a Chris- 
tian compelled to reject it as a thorough- 
ly inadequate and misleading one. The 


human 


apologetic problem still, of course, re- 
mains, and of that I shall say nothing 
here. I am simply concerned with the 
purely negative conclusion that the de- 
vice of treating the Virgin Birth narra- 
tive as a myth is completely unsatisfac- 
tory from the point of view of Chris- 
tian thought, and offers no hope of any 
solution of the apologetic problem. 

In many ways the Resurrection nar- 
ratives and proclamation, taken as in- 
cluding the empty tomb motif, make 
this distinction even more overwhelm- 
ingly clear. Some writers distinguish be. 
tween the Resurrection narrative and 
the empty tomb motif, but there is a 
better warrant for considering the whole 
body of testimony in its unity. It is true, — 
of course, that, as some point out, the 
empty tomb does not prove the Resur- 
rection, but that is not the question. A 
more relevant way of stating the ques- 
tion would be to ask whether a full 
tomb would not disprove the Resurrec- 
tion. Again, perhaps, a reply could be 
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given in the negative, but at least the 
assertion that the tomb was occupied in 
the usual way would entirely alter our 
idea of the Resurrection. Given a full 
tomb the Resurrection becomes an ex- 
ample of the kind of thing which pro- 
vides the ‘spiritualist’ dis- 
courses rather than of Christian theolo- 
gy. It takes us into a world of astral 
bodies and hitherto undreamed of di- 
mensions, and out of the world of posi- 
tive realism and direct testimony which 
we find in the New Testament. The 
Apostles and the early Christians, one 
may feel, were hardly capable of such 
subtleties and sophistication as_ these. 
Whatever the 


theme of 


Resurrection 


testimony 
meant to them it cannot have meant 
anything like or even continuous with 
what the modern theologian has in mind 
when with one breath he asserts the 
Resurrection and denies the empty tomb. 
Of course the testimony itself insists pri- 


marily upon the appearances and rele- 
gates the empty tomb comparatively to 
the background, just as if I meet my 
friend by chance at the Opera I should 
normally, and under most circumstances, 
say that I met him at the Opera rather 
than that I knew he was not home be- 
cause I met him at the Opera. Never- 
theless, there is good ground for taking 
the empty tomb story as an integral part 
of the Resurrection narrative rather 
than as a mere addition to it. At least 
we must grant to those who deny the 
empty tomb that the Resurrection event 
cannot mean or symbolize that which it 
means and symbolizes in the historic 
Christian tradition. 

This is brought out very clearly, and 
quite unintentionally, by Basil Willey 
in his thoughtful and reverent little 
book “Christianity Past and Present’ .... 
“Try as I may, I cannot bring myself 
to feel that my religion ought to stand 
or fall by the historical accuracy of such 
a story as this (i.e. the Resurrection)... 
if I really knew that it happened, or that 
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any other miracle happened—if it could 
be demonstrated to me, then I should 
have to accept it, and it would no longer 
be a truth of faith. As long as it remains 
a truth of faith, it can mean ‘I hold, by 
faith, that the sovereignty of God tri 
umphs over the ambiguous course of his- 
tory, and I hope, through repentance, 
that that faith may be kept real in me.’” 
(pp. 147-8) 

This passage will repay careful analy: 
sis. In the first place the apostolic wit- 
ness to the Resurrection is not put for- 
ward primarily as a truth of faith. Chris- 
tian faith is not the faith that some: 
thing or other happened but faith in 
the sense of trust and hope in God. Even 
those who speak of their faith in the 
Resurrection really mean, not so much 
a faith in the Resurrection considered 
as an event, but their faith in the hones- 
ty and trustworthiness of the Apostolic 
testimony to the Resurrection. In the 
New Testament witness the Resurrec- 
tion is a public event of which the wit- 
nesses bear their “These 
things were not done in a corner.” It is 


testimony. 


a mighty act or sign of God which evokes 
and sustains faith. We do not believe 
in the Resurrection event because we 
have Christian faith; rather we have 
Christian faith because we believe in 
the Resurrection event. In other words, 
the New Testament testimony to the 
resurrection is not a faith-truth but a 
historical truth, a historical truth which 
arouses, or even causes, faith in the 
minds of those who find themselves con- 
fronted by it, who in the depths of them- 
selves know that they cannot honestly 
evade the testimony. 

The modern conception that revela- 
tion takes place primarily through 
events—no more after all than a return 
to the biblical conception—implies that 
events precede and cause faith, and that 
the events which provoke and sustain 
faith are not themselves the product of 
faith. In other words this conception of 
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revelation implies that historical truth 
precedes faith—truth both in logic and 
in time. First the event, then the faith 
which the event arouses as the inevita- 
ble response to its factuality; but this 
faith is not the faith that the event hap- 
pened; rather it is a faith in Him, in 
the righteousness and steadfastness of 
His purpose, by 


whom the event was brought about and 


whom and through 


of whom the event ts a sign. Thus the 
resurrection is not properly speaking a 
truth of faith. It is only a truth of faith 
in a secondary sense for all those post- 
apostolic Christians who did not witness 
it but accepted instead the testimony ol 
the original witnesses. 

interesting is the 
meaning which Willey attributes to the 


But even more 
resurrection narrative interpreted as a 
myth-symbol. “I hold, by faith, that the 
sovereignty of God triumphs over the 
ambiguous course of history, and I hope, 
through repentance, that that faith may 
be kept real in me.” No doubt this is 
the best that can be done with the Res- 
urrection narrative once we agree to 
treat it as myth-symbol, and it must be 
admitted that even this is something, 
but it is very much less than the unique 
and singular meaning attributed to the 
Resurrection narrative in the Apostolic 
witness. “Let all the house of Israel 
therefore know assuredly that God hath 
made him both Lord and Christ, this 
Jesus whom you crucified.” It is a far 
cry from St. Peter to Basil Willey. Yet 
the difference is quite explicable in 
terms of the concepts which have been 
elaborated in this essay. For the Apostle 
the Resurrection narrative is an event- 
symbol which suggests in vivid and mov- 
ing terms a generality which warrants 
an optimistic view about the ultimacies 
of the human condition. We may per- 
haps feel compelled nevertheless to take 
our side with Basil Willey rather than 
with the Acts of Apostles, but do not let 
us suppose that we can thus transmute 
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the event-symbol into a myth-symbol 
without entirely altering its meaning. 
Again the apologetic question still re- 
mains and of that deliberately I Say 
nothing here, because it would take me 
beyond the limits of the present theme. 


VII. THE SYMBOLISM OF THE SACRAMENTS 


Sis SYMBOLISM of the Christian sacra- 

ments is not only or even primarily 
a question of the symbolism of the raw 
materials which the sacraments employ 
—the water in baptism, or the Eucharis- 
tic bread and wine. Both Baptism and 
the Eucharist are primarily events, litur- 
gical actions, and we have to consider 
not merely the symbolism of the com- 
ponent details but the total overall sym- 
bolism of the event itself. A sacramen- 
tal event is more than merely a collec- 


] 


tion of svmbols. it *s itself a svmbol 


consi lered as a whole. 

From this point of view the Christian 
sacraments tall into a somewhat un.- 
usual class of symbols in which what the 
symbolic events symbolize is itself a sym- 
bolic event. We have briefly passed in 
review myth-symbols which symbolize, 
and can only symbolize, a perennial gen- 
eraliiy, and event-symbols which may 
under certain conditions symbolize an 
eternal singularity. We have now, in 


he special char- 


conclusion, to consider t 
acteristics of an event-symbol, or rather 
a whole group or class of event-symbols, 
which all symbolize another event-sym- 
bol, which is related to them rather as 
a primitive tribe may suppose itself to 
be related to its eponymous father. Thus 
in the Bible all the ‘children of Ammon’ 
descended 
from Ammon. It must be confessed that 


believed themselves to be 
this relationship is of a somewhat unique 
character, perhaps analogous to the re- 
lationship between the universal and the 
particular as conceived in Platonic real- 
ism, and this not so much because the 
subordinate, repeatable 


event-symbols 
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imitate or outwardly resemble the pri- 
mary, unrepeatable and generic event- 
symbol, but because the primary, un- 
repeatable, generic event-symbol, or bet- 
ter still that eternal singularity which 
it symbolizes, somehow participates in, 
incorporates into its own reality, the sec- 
ondary, repeatable event-symbols which 
find in the primary, unrepeatable, ge- 
neric event-symbol the one clue to their 
entire meaning. 


The distinction between relationship 
by imitation and relationship by partict- 
pation is as significant here as in the 
Platonic dialogues. Relationship by imi- 
tation in a sense leaves the initiative to 
the plurality of the secondary symbols; 
relationship by participation lays its 
stress on the initiative of the primary 
genetic symbol. Thus we might inter- 
pret what may be vaguely described as 
a Zwinglian attitude towards the Euchar- 
ist, characteristic of so much in modern 
Protestantism, as an insistence on re- 
lating the Eucharist to the Christ-deed 
in terms of imitation, with the stress on 
outward resemblance. Thus the Euchar- 
ist becomes characteristically The Lord’s 
Supper and what it recalls or recollects 
is not so much what took place at Beth- 
lehem, Calvary and the garden of the 
Resurrection, but the Last Supper itself 
From the opposite point of view the 
reality which participates, reaffirms it 
self and is by us remembered in the 
Eucharist is the whole Christ-deed in its 
integrity, or better still that eternal sin 
gularity which the whole Christ-deed so 
vividly and so conclusively symbolizes. 


According to the one view it is our phys- 
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ical and historical participation in the 
Eucharist by means of which we recall 
the Christ-deed to ourselves; according to 
the alternative view it is the Christ-deed 
which, by participating in our Euchar- 
ist, recalls us to itself and by incorpo- 
rating our Eucharist into its own reality 
incorporates us into that eternal reality 
which it symbolizes. It is perhaps difh- 
cult to find a suitable term for this pe- 
culiar relationship between the primary, 
unrepeatable, generic event-symbol, and 
the secondary, repeatable event-symbols. 
Imitation certainly will not do, and even 
participation contains rather inappro- 
priate Platonic overtones. ‘The most ob- 
vious words in the theological vocabu- 
lary are extension, incorporation, repre- 
sentation and anamnesis in the strictly 
liturgical sense. We might call such sym- 
bols liturgical symbols provided we were 
very careful to draw attention to the spe- 
cial and novel character of the definition 
now to be imposed on this term. For 
myself I should prefer to use the term 
sacrament, or sacramental-symbol, and 
to put forward this relationship between 
the primary and unrepeatable, generic 
event and repeatable 
events as a clue to the essential mean- 


the secondary, 


ing of the whole sacramental reality. 
Certainly this would involve a depar- 
ture from all the extant traditions in 
sacramental traditional 
sacramental theology has not been so 
successful in its search for agreed defi- 
nitions and a universally acceptable ap- 
proach to its problems, that we should 
necessarily reject a proposal which in- 
volves beginning all over again from a 
totally new point of view. 


theology, but 





QO" lousLy, India has a message of her 
own to deliver, within the Church 
and to the world at large. But it will 
be only after finding her own achieve- 
ment in Christ, the Truth, the Way and 
the Life ({jn. XIV, 6) that she will be 
able to radiate to the world her message 
imprinted, by the Word and the Spirit, 
in the very depth of her own culture. 

It was chiefly in her monks that In- 
dia’s message of spirituality found its 
best expression. It was her monks who 
fully experienced what was latent in her 
soul. Monasticism has been for ever the 
most genuine fruit of her heart. And 
India has so rightly understood it that, 
according to her best traditions, every 
man alter tulfilling his duties towards 
God and so ley as grhastha or “house- 
holder,” is invited to leave everything 
and to dedicate himself, as vanaprastha 
or sannyasin, in complete renunciation 
and destitution, to the “quest of Brah- 
man, the One without a second.” Man 
has ever to be born again and again 
up to the day when, owing to his pre- 
vious good deeds and also to the gift 
of God,' he will perceive at length the 
utter vanity of the world and _ pass 
through the supreme stage (asrama) of 
sannyasa. 








Father Jules Monchanin was a Bene- 
dictine priest who died this year in 
France after working for many years in 
India towards the formation of “an In- 
dian Benedictine Ashram.” The present 
article consists of a chapter from a small 
book of that title published in India 
un 1957, 


the aims and experiences of this work 


A more complete statement of 


can be studied tn a volume by Father 
Monchanin and de Vaux, LES ERMITES 


DE SARACHINADA (Casterman). 
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Is there not in all this a providential 
hint that also in India once christian- 
ised, monasticism is to get a prominent 
place; that the very message that India 
India and as 
Christian India—will be delivered main- 
ly through monks—that is, those of her 


has to deliver—both as 


sons who are completely dedicated to 
divine contemplation; that in the Mys- 
tical Body, India’s function will be prin- 
cipally a contemplative one, a function 
bearing a special testimony (first with- 
in the Church and then before the world 
at large in the name of the Ecument- 
cal Church) to the essentially spiritual 
value of the Church, ultimately to the 
divine Transcendency, to the Absolute? 

May we not also rightly say that it is 
such a testimony of pure spirituality that 
India herself is now expecting from the 
Church? Would not India fully open 
her mind and heart to the message of 
the Risen Christ if she perceived that 
the Church is, above all and essentially, 
a being humbly prostrate at the feet of 
the Almighty and Transcendent God, 
silently recollected in the embrace of 
the “Indwelling One”? 

India is thankful to the Church for 
her works of social service, like educa- 
tion, medical aid, etc. However, very 
few among her sons have found the 
real, mystical and divine source of this 
spirit of devotedness. Siill fewer are 
those who have listened to the message 
which it is the real aim of the Church 
to convey. And we must admit that 
those who have joined the Church in 
large numbers are mostly people whom 
mystic and enlightened India has hard- 
ly reached. But among those Indians 
who have learned from their seers that 
God is a Spirit and can be reached only 
by the way of the spirit,” it is a very 
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slender minority that have come to ac- 
knowledge the Church as the “Teacher 
of Truth.” They tolerate, even esteem 
and admire her as a great social reform- 
er or a teacher of worldly science; but 
alas! they do not yet recognise her es- 
sential claim to teach men the true way 
that leads to God—the way that is Christ 
Himself, Christomarga. 

On the other hand, rays of true light, 
though blurred in a mass of dark clouds, 
radiate from Indian philosophical sys- 
tems and ascetic practices. In the reli- 


gious legacy of India there are many 


things that the Church cannot but re- 
ject: unseemly legends, coarse rites, su- 
perstitions or empty observances; and 
there are also many warped and dis- 
torted speculations, that have always 
been a hindrance to one’s reaching the 
full truth. 

But there is too, in the Indian legacy, 
a gem hidden under a bushel, to dis- 
cover which any amount of sacrifice is 
well worth making, namely a deep de- 
sire for the knowledge of God, anxious 
yearning for union with Him, and keen 
dissatisfaction at the instability and 
worthlessness of whatever is not eternal. 
Are not these basic principles the very 
source of monasticism, its very heart? 

So it may logically be asked if monas- 
ticism is not destined to be the proper 
meeting-ground between the Church 
and India, (providentially prepared for 
it by God); the plane whereon they may 
feel themselves closely in consonance 
with each other. In such an institution, 
within the Church herself (provided it 
be run in the right way), traditional In- 
dia cannot but acknowledge the realisa- 
tion of her aspirations, her own ideals, 
and finally tend to understand and ac- 
cept the message of the Church. 


. * . 
Since monasticism has always held so 


important and conspicuous a place in 
Indian life from the very start, since it 
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is likely to hold it even in the Indian 
Church, we may confidently hope that 
God will grant the age-old but always 
vigorous stem of Christian monasticism 
to shoot over our land a fresh and young 
branch with thick foliage, bearing abun- 
dant fruit. 


sut this new branch will have its own 
individuality. In fact monasticism—like 
the Church herself—though one in its 
foundations, is diversified in form. It 
flourished in one form in Thebais and 
in quite another in Cappadocia, in one 
shape in Italy and in a different one in 
Germany; it developed one aspect in 
Monte Cassino and another in Cluny— 
ever getting its inspiration and orienta- 
tion from the milieu and culture and, 
through full adaptation and natural de- 
velopment, becoming fit to lead men 
mystically into the true path of God. 
A day will come—no matter how long 
hence—when God will give the Indian 
Church an Anthony or a Benedict who 
will make Indian monasticism come into 
iis own and give it a form at once tra- 
ditional and new, adorned with the pur- 
ified spiritual splendour of its past lega- 
cies. But it is already time that the sons 
of India realise their obligation in this 
regard and prepare to gird themselves 
up humbly but steadily for the hour 
appointed by God, in a complete do- 
cility to the divine inspirations and a 
full receptiveness to the providential in- 
dications of events and circumstances. 


Religious life in general and even 
monasticism is already widespread in In- 
dia. But no occasion should be lost to 
extend and develop it more and more. 
Indeed, we wonder whether the time 
has not come in India for some attempt 
at monastic life, which, while firmly 
grounded in the principles and tradt- 
tions of Christian monasticism, will at 
the same time clearly manifest itself as 
something of the natural product of the 
Indian spiritual climate and yearning.® 
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Such an institute will be distinguished 
by two main features: 


(1) by an absolutely secluded and con- 
templative life, as it obtained in the 
primitive Christian monasticism and is 
even now practised in many monas- 
teries. Such a life is the testimony that 
India seeks from the Church and it will 
offer an outlet for the sprouting and 
blossoming of her deepest aspirations. 

(2) by a total acceptance of whatever 
is acceptable in Indian life and man- 
ners, a total assimilation of whatever 
can be assimilated in Indian tradition. 

True children are always anxious to 
preserve and safeguard anything given 
to them by their loving mother, any- 
thing of their ancestral legacy. Genuine 
sons of Bharat, Indian monks will con- 
sider themselves responsible to God and 
men for the gifts of their Mother, for 
the riches which have come down to 
them from their forefathers. It will hap- 
pen at times that they will have to re- 
ject and throw away something of it 
for the sake of their faith... . “if thy 
right eye, if thy right hand offend thee 
...(Mt. V, 29)”; they will do it prompt- 
ly. But in so doing they will all the 
same experience in themselves some- 
thing of what is felt by their Mother 
and their brethren, when, at the end 
of their age-long quest of God, they 
happen to come in contact with Christ; 
since this blessed meeting means too 
often for them, before the final illumi- 
nation, a profound mental agony—the 
noche oscura (dark night) of India. 

It would be quite wrong to see in such 
a plan a censure of what has been done 
or may be done by others. In God's 
house, there are many mansions; and 
many, too, are the ways of extending the 
kingdom of God. The missionary meth- 
ods of the Apostles themselves were di- 
verse, because diverse were their tem- 
peraments and diverse also the people to 
whom God sent them.‘ 
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India is now a young independent 
nation, eagerly feeling her way. But at 
the same time, hers is an ancient civill- 
zation of which she is legitimately proud. 
It is indeed a duty to help Young India 
to assimilate whatever is good for her in 
Western civilization; and even amongst 
the ministers of the Church, some are 
called to help in this process. But the 
Church should not neglect or discredit 
the old and traditional India, which is 
really the very soil for the healthy growth 
of spiritual values, constituting the very 
soul of the country.5 Every one of the 
sons of India is in need and has the 
right to receive the message of the Risen 
Christ; and it is not only by one and 
the same method that their heart and 
mind can be reached. 


It is the first duty of the Church to- 
wards men to deliver to each one this 
Message; it is her consequent duty to 
present it to each one in such a way 
that he may be able to hear it, listen 
to it, understand it, and perceive the 
essential necessity of receiving it for his 
own salvation.® If the bearer of the Mes- 
sage—through lack of understanding or 
carelessness or perhaps a too easy sus- 
picion regarding the sincerity of others 
—delivers the Message in a way undoubt- 
edly suitable for himself, but without 
minding whether it would suit the 
hearer of the Message, it is to be feared 
that one day he may have to hear from 
the sacred lips of Christ the condem- 
nation once pronounced against the un- 
profitable servant who hid the talent 
entrusted to him. He will be held re- 
sponsible for the failure of his mission, 
“a wicked and slothful servant.” (Mt. 
XXV. 26). 

The above scheme may in some cases 
prove more adapted to make known the 
“Gospel of the Kingdom” and to bear 
“witness to the Risen Christ” (Acts. 1, 22) 
and to His Church, by reaching some 
of the recesses of the Indian soul, till 
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now closed to its reception. It may also 
(for God's glory and the Church's wel- 
fare) enlist capacities for adoration and 
full “God-dedication” till now hidden 
in the same recesses. Is not this reason 
quite sufficient to give the scheme a fair 
trial? 

In the Church of to-day there is no- 
ticeable a wide and deep movement to- 
wards what is called the “Baptism of 
Civilizations.” The movement is so ex- 
tensive and intensive, and so widely sup- 
ported by the Hierarchy, that it must 
be the result of the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit. As the Gospel is meeting 
(if not clashing) with new racial, social 
and intellectual environments, Chris- 
tians are becoming increasingly consci- 
ous of the spiritual values enshrined in 
them by the Divine Providence and of 
the necessity to engage the Church bold- 
ly in their assimilation.? And, it seems, 
it is the only way to deliver the Mes- 
sage properly and successfully—the only 
way also to satisfy the impatient or si- 


lent quest of men and peoples for Truth 
and Justice, a quest which, if not at- 
tended to in time by the Church, will 
expose them to the danger of falling into 
evil.§ 


In India, too, from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin, the spirit of “Church- 
Indianization,” as they call it, is awake 
in many hearts and minds. This desire 
to give an Indian outlook and shape to 
Christian life and to correlate what is 
good in Indian wisdom and traditions 
with the Christian message, is now seek- 
ing fulfilment,<and in several instances 
has found its realisation. 


Some, of course, extol this tendency 
out of a misdirected national pride, but 
this is unbecoming. Some propose it as 
a studied plea to attract the attention 
and evoke the sympathy of Hindus; and 
this is unfair. We are “sons of Light” 
(Jn. XII, 36), disciples of the “Lord of 
Truth” (Christ is Truth—Christus est 
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Veritas—I1 Jn. V, 6), by our baptism dedi- 
cated to a higher satyagraha. We hope 
indeed that our Hindu brethren will be 
pleased to meet a Church with such a 
genuine appearance and heart; and if, 
then, they come more willingly to hear 
from her the testimony of truth, how 
happy shall we be! But it is neither 
out of a deceitful purpose, nor of na- 
tional pride, nor of a poetical longing 
for the past, that nowadays so many 
Christian Indians look in that direction. 
The external way of life has to take its 
origin from the inmost recesses of the 
soul, springing up naturally from the 
same living fountain-head. To speak here 
only about the Indian monks, it is out 
of the inward urge of their “God-dedi- 
cated” selves, bound by monastic con- 
secration and by the very exigencies of 
the Incarnation (of which their own 
dedication is only an extension), that 
they feel pledged to do so. 

It is in India, by India, through India 
and for India, that Indian monks are 
dedicated to God.® It is because they 
are firstfruits, primitiae, of the “Indian 
eschatological Church,” the primitiae of 
the realization of this Donec veniat, ‘tll 
He come’ (I Cor. XI, 26), included in 
the celebration of the Mass by the sons 
of India—that they want to stand be- 
fore God as “Holocausts of Praise,” Hos- 
tiae Laudis (Heb. XIII, 15).° 

But if they intend to stand in the 
name of India as Hostiae Laudis—that 
includes hostiae pro peccato (victims of 
sins—Lev. VII, 7), since there is no Re- 
surrection without Redemption—they 
must be such that God may see in them 
the people they intend to represent. 

To receive the blessing of Isaac, Jacob 
put on Esau’s garments and then only 
was he blessed ( Gen. XXVII). 

To offer His Father a suitable atone- 
ment for man’s sin and to obtain for 
man after rising from death the place 
of a beloved son at the right hand and 
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in the bosom ol the Father,!! the Son 
of God did not consider- it enough to 
take only a man’s semblance, but he as. 
sumed from human nature everything 
except sin, absque peccato (Heb. IV, 15) 
—from the depth of the human soul 
where the Incarnation originated, up to 
the flesh in which he was to suffer and 
die, from the external behaviour and 
appearance to the language and the 
mental habits of the people amongst 
whom He became man. “He annihilated 
himself ...in the likeness of sinful flesh” 


(Phil. I], 7—Rom. VIII. 3). 


semel ipsu m 


(Exinanivit 
in sumetlitudinem car- 


nus peccatt.) 


The example of the Master is com- 
pelling. Caritas Christi urget nos, “the 
love of Christ constraineth us (II Cor. 
V, 14)."” What He did, in His personal 
Body, in a particular race (the Jewish), 
and culture (semitic), He wants to real- 
ize in His Mystical—but no less real— 
Body, in every race, in every Civiliza- 
And so He 


assume from the people whom they rep- 


tion. wants His elect to 


resent everything barring sin. 


“He did not break the bruised reed; 
He did not quench the smoking flax... 
He did not come to destroy, but to ful- 
fil.” (Mt. XIT, 20—V, 17). 


It is trom the innermost recesses ol 
a people’s culture up to their outward 
behaviour that He wants to “assume” 
them—through His chosen servants—to 
redeem them, to become in them, by 
them, and through them, a perfect “Hol- 
ocaust of Praise’ dedicated to the Fa- 
ther. It is not through whim that the 
Word was made flesh,'* but out of the 
exigencies of Infinite Love. “God so 


loved the world” (In. III, 15). 

It is down to the deepest recesses of 
their self, that very place where they 
descend into themselves for the divine 
meeting, the guia where God abides, 
that consecrated souls are bound by the 
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demands of the Incarnation, because 
even there—nay mostly there—they can- 


not be apart from their brethren. 


We have emphasized in the first chap- 
ter the silent call to India to seek her 
own “fulness” in Christ, which the Spir- 
it is so lovingly whispering to her heart. 
God will vouchsafe to her, some day, 
doctors like Augustine who will be able 
to direct Indian wisdom through its 
“christical” transfiguration. But it Is in- 
side the cloisters, within souls purely 
dedicated to divine contemplation, that 
such a fruitful communion has first to 


evoly Al 


It will be during their silent hours of 
recollection face to face'* with the Lord, 
that these votaries, SO deeply at once 
Christian and Indian in their mind and 
heart, will find slowly and gradually, 
under the illumination of the Spirit of 
Knowledge, the hidden divine meaning 
of their ancestral wisdom and will feel 
in themselves—so to say—the Christian 
germination of the seeds sown by the 


And 


contem- 


Lovos on the fertile Indian soll. 
the light so received in then 
plation will irradiate their whole life, 
especially their inner life of communion 


God. 
form it and help to realize in themselves, 


with The same light will trans- 


as the “earnest” of the future (primitiae 
futurorum) this peculiar form of divine 
praise and of approach to God, wherein 
the spiritual paths opened by the Sages 
of Ancient India, cleared and cleansed, 
will merge at long last in the true and 
unique way, the Christ. 

Are we not entitled to expect that, 
through acknowledging in the ‘Indwell. 
ing God” the mystery of the universal 
and deifying presence of the Holy Ghost, 
India, in rising upwards to the “One 
without a second,” ekam eva adviti- 
yam,'® will find at length the mystery 


ot the Father's Love ov erflowing into the 


Plenitude of His Incarnate Son? 





1 ‘ 


‘Whom the Self chooses, by him it may be 


gained; to him the Self reveals its being.” 


(A 


atha-Upanishad, 1, 2, 23). Now a ‘chosen’ 


one means a mo cloved person... . That 


Bh 


agavan himself endeavours that this most be- 


loved person should gain the Self, he himself 


de 


wh 


clares in the following words: “To those 


oO are constantls devoted and worship with 


love, I give that knowledge by which they 


reach me.... To him who has knowledge, I 


an 


(B 


cf. 


of 


1 dear above all things and he is dear to me. 

hagavad-Gita X, 10; VII, 17).” 

RAMANUJA hasya, I, 1, 1. (S.B.E., p. 16). 
P. N. SRINIVASACHA! Mm.A., The wisdom 
the Upanishads, p. 91: “The God-hunger of 


. 


the great soul is as nothing when compared to 


the soul-hunger ol 


“Not by speech, not by mind, 


eh 


‘ 
- 


a 


~ 


Not by sight can He be apprehended. 
How can He be comprehended 
Otherwise then by one’s saying “He is”? 
Katha Upanishad VI, 12. 
Not by sight is 4¢ grasped, not even by speech, 
Not by any other sense-organs (deva), 
austerity or work. 
By the pcac ol knowledge, 
one’s nature purified— 
In that way, however, by meditating, 
one does behold 
Him who is without parts. 
Mundaka Upanishad Ul, 1, 8. 
Unseen, unspeakable, ungraspable, 
unthinkable, 
Unnamable, without distinctive marks, 
tranquil (sdnta) 
Benign (siva), without a second (a-dvatia). 
Mandukya Upanishad 7. 


Cf. the whole doctrine of the nirguna (form- 


less) Brahman, attainable only in the experi- 


ce of nirvikalpa samddiit. 


One hymn from S. Gregory of Nazianze (Hymn 


7, PG. XXXVII, 507) is worth quoting in such 

context: 

Thou who art beyond all! 

How couldst Thou be extolled by words; 
no word can reach Thee. 

How couldst Thou be praised by thought; 


no thought can grasp Thee. 


Ihe unspeakable art [Thou, 
O Maker of every speaking being; 
O Maker of every knowing being, 


Thou art the unknowable..... 


Thou art the end of all, and one, and all, 
Yet none, yet no thing, yet not whole. 
Thou, the unnamable, 

how could I name Thee! 
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3 Let us quote again Brahmabandhap Upadh- 
yay, when he presented his scheme of an In- 
dian monastery to the readers of Sophia: “Here 
in the midst of solitude and silence will be 
reared up true Yogis to whom the contempla- 
tion of the Triune Sacchidananda will be food 
and drink. Here will grow ascetics who will, in 
union with the suffering of the God-man, do 
penance for their own sins as well as for the 
sins of their own countrymen by constant be- 
wailing and mortification. Here will be trained 
the future Apostles of India. They will possess 
nothing, that they may possess all; they will de- 
sire to know nothing, that they may know all; 
they will take delight in nothing, that they may 
delight in the All. In this hermitage, will the 
words of the Eternal Word be strung in the 
hymns of Eastern melody, in this holy place 
will transcendent Catholic devotions be clothed 
in Hindu garb. Here on the banks of the clas- 
sic river (Narmada) will the children of India 
sit at the feet of the Angelic and Seraphic 
Doctors to drink deep of Divine Science; here 
will the Vedanta philosophy be assimilated to 
universal truths. (January 1899, The Blade, p. 
73). 

4 ‘The apostolic ways of St. Paul, for instance, 
were not the ways of St. Peter and still less 
those of St. James, the first Bishop of Jerusalem. 
‘The Gospel of the uncircumcision was com- 
mitted unto me, as the Gospel of the circum- 
cision was unto Peter, for he that wrought ef- 
fectually in Peter to the apostleship of the cir- 
cumcision (Jews), the same was mighty in me 
towards the Gentiles (Non-Jews)” St. PAUL to 
the Galatians (II, 7-8). Nevertheless we cannot 
deny that it was not so easy for St. Paul to ob- 
tain the liberty of his apostolate (Act. XV), not 
even before him for St. Peter himself (Act. X- 
XI) .... “nemo bibens vetus (vinum), statam 
vult novum, dicit enim: vetus melius est” (Luc, 
V, 39). 

SIs it presumptuous to expect that those who 
were so heedful to the divine inspirations as 
to devote their whole life to the quest of God 
and salvation when still living in darkness or 
twilight, will be presumably the most diligent 
to achieve this quest and hurry towards per- 
fection, once illuminated by the radiance of 
Christ’s Revelation? 

6 “Though I preach the Gospel, I have nothing 
to glory of: for necessity is laid upon me; yea 
woe is unto me if I preach not the Gospel... 
Though I be free from all men, yet have I made 
myself servant unto all, that I might gain the 
more. And unto the Jews, I became as a Jew, 
that I may gain the Jews; to them that are 
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under the (mosaic) law, as under the law, that 
I might gain them that are under the law. To 


them that are without law, as without law, (be- 
ing not without law to God, but under the law 
to Christ), that I might gain them that are with- 
out law. To the weak became I as weak: that 
I might gain the weak. I am made all things 
to all men, that I might by all means save some. 
And this I do for the Gospel’s sake.” St. Paul 
(I, Cor. IX. 16, 19-23). 
7 Let us adduce as examples—among others—of 
monastic answers to such aspirations, some re- 
cent foundations admitting of a large measure 
of adaptation: the Rosarians (Fr. Thomas) at 
Thologatti (Jaffnma-Ceylon) and Vadakangulam 
(Tuticorin, S. India 

—the Brothers ol Jesus followers of Fr. de 
Foucauld, (El Abiod, Sahara 

—the monastery of Beatitudes (Brothers of S. 
John the Baptist) in China (Fr. Lebbe), 

—the monastery of S. Gregory at Kapiri in 
Katanga (Belgian Congo), 

—the monastery of S. Peter (D. Grenier) in 
Martinique, 


—the monastery of Cuernavaca, in Mexico. 


the four last foundations following the rule of 
Saint Benedict. 

Sit is even only within the kingdom of Christ 
—which requires incorporation into the Church 
—that civilizations and cultures will become ab 
to find their complete development, and na- 
tions will attain their full stature. 

“The Catholic religion is not the property of 
any race or group of races and is not associated 
with any special type of civilization or culture, 
but, on the contrary, it ts the only means by 
which any race or nation can reach true great- 
ness and realize perfectly its own proper type 
of culture in its more ideal form.” M. SwNeu 
in The Church's Progress, 13-9-1898 (cf. The 
Blade, p. 76). 

“The more strictly we practise our universal 
faith, the better do we grow as Hindus. All 
that is noblest and best in the Hindu charac- 
ter is developed in us by the genial inspiration 
of the perfect Narahant (God-man), our pattern 


and guide. The more we love Him, the more 


we love our country, the prouder we become 


‘ 


of our past glory.” BRAHMABANDHAB UPADHYAY, 


Sophia, July 1898. 
9 cf. E. Merscn, s.1., Thréologie du Co ps Mys 


* 


tique (T. Il. ch. 17); J. DAnrevou, s.J., Salva- 


tion of Nations. 
10 By the expression IJndian_ Eschatolog 


Church, we mean the last dav of the Universe, 
the Parousia and final advent of Christ for the 
consummation of all in God (I Cor. XV. 28)— 
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will appear in the 
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iration of this dav, 
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those for whom divine contemplation is after 
t! 
sole aim of their life. It was in this connec- 
tion that S. Gregory of Nyssa, amongst others, 
used to say that monks already belong to the 
era of Parousia. In reality it is a special and 
essential duty of contemplatives to strive to real 
ize aiways more effectively in themselves this 
Parousia that everv Mass is urging for in the 
Church. 

lhus, every local Church—and, through he 
mediation, every land, nation, civilisation—is, 
day after dav and more and more intensely, 
calling for Parousia through the Masses of her 
Sons-Priests, and growing more and more into 
her own plenitude (cf. Pleroma, p. 9) 
ing mystically this parousia through the con- 
templation of her * l-dedu ed” So 

And it is through this continual growing of 


every local church that the Universal Church 
herself becomes. dav aiter dav. more and more 
actually the pertect tride that waits for he 


u the I 1b” (Apoc. XTX, 7), for 


achievement ot Lime into Eternits (Apo 


»), for the 


ot God. 


““consummatio ol ihe Mystery 
\poc. \. 7) [fie ele val Parou 
ll | ph. Il. 4-6: “But God who ts rich in merc 


tor his great love wherewith he loved us, even 


when we were dead in sin, hath quickened us 


together with Christ (com 


~ 


rwiticavil I? Ci is ) 
by erace ve are saved—and hath raised us to- 
eether (conresuscitavit) and made us sit togeth- 


consedere fecit) in heavenly places mn Christ 


out of whim or fun that I loved 


heir own heart and who have made it the 
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thee,’ Christ said to St. Angela of Foligno after 
discovering to her His sufferings during His 
Passion. 
Heaven is placed within the cave, 
Ihe self-controlled ones enter 
that effulgent abode. 


Mahanarayana Upbanishad. 


heavenly, of unthinkable form, 
more minute than the minute, 
it shines forth. 
farther than the far, 
vet here near at hand, 
the cave (gu/lié). 
Mundaka Upanishad Il, 
Cf. HI, 1, 10; I, 


enter in he hidden, 
dwelling in the depth, 
primeval. 

Upanishad Il, 12. 


of the cavity, 
ne One ts ever glowing. 
Him, enter into the /heart 
by quest within or diving deep, 
and abide with the self of self. 


Sri Ramana Gita. 


in the Christian tradition the abditum 
fis of S. Augustine. 
‘And the Lord spoke unte Moses face to 


{ if aad facie) 


‘), aS a man speaketh unto 
iis friend.” (Ex. XNNIII, 11.) 
U'panishad VI, 2, 2 








bee is NO unified body of thought 


with respect to education in the 
United States of America. In the past, 
that country has dealt with its educa. 
tional prol lems from different religious, 
political, and sociological points of 
view; and this multiplicity persists in 
the present. In a recent volume on phi- 
United 


States, nine different points of view are 


losophy of education’ in the 


represented, ranging from traditional 
humanism through Thomism, Marxism, 
and existentialism to logical empiricism. 
\ thorough 


thinkine 


American 
education 


cliscussion of 
concerning would 
consider all these approaches to it, and 
probably others as well. But a thorough 
discussion here is not possible, and the 
reader must be warned that what ts here 
set down does not profess to be an ex: 
haustive statement of American thought 


upon our topic. 


Despite its variety, we mav speak of 
‘American thinking’ concerning educa- 
tion: for although, in that country, many 
different bodies of doctrine have held 
and still hold sway. there is one which 
has been preeminently influential, and 
which is recognized throughout the world 
This is the 
thought of John Dewey. Its preeminence 


as pec uliarly American. 


has been exageerated, and its peculiart- 
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ty to America is mistaken. None the less, 
both in theory and in practice, it has 
achieved a genuine ascendancy in Amer- 
ica, and a greater one there than else- 
where. In this article, it 1s that philoso. 
phy which will be cliscussed. 


There is a second warning which must 
be given. The writings of John Dewey 
extend over a period of some sixty years, 


) 


and embody many changes of thought 


on particular topics. An exhaustive study 
would make the variety of his views ex- 
plicit, but there is not space in this ar- 


ticle for such minute consideration. 


What is said seems, to this author, to 
be central in Dewey's thought; but the 


— 


reader must bear in mind that the au 
thor does not claim to express fully the 
varied treatment which, in his obscure 
stvle, Dewey GIVES to the themes dealt 


with here. 


We shall 
four heads: (1) Human 


consider Dewev's thought 
Nature, 


(2) Society, (3) Ethics, and (4) Recom- 


unde 


mendations for Education. Alter setting 
down his views on these four topics, 
critical will be made 


some comments 


concerning them. 
Human Nature 


Iwo factors constitute the nature of 
every human being, force and pattern. 
Force, what Dewey calls ‘impulse,’ is the 
florescence of living tissue; and as a con- 


sequence of it, the human being is con- 


stantly active." 


There is no direction immanent in 
this activity; the behaviour of the infant 
is random and aimless. But very quickly 
a pattern is assumed by impulse; and 
in that pattern, impulse finds a direc- 


tion and a goal. Thus impulse is innate 
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to the human creature, but the pattern 
in which impulse is manifested, what 
Dewey calls ‘habit,’ is entirely acquired. 

A habit is a disposition to respond in 
a certain way to environmental stimuli.3 
A person acts habitually provided that, 
given certain circumstances, he responds 
in a given fashion to certain stimulating 
conditions. The mode of release is taught 
by experience, and the smooth release 
of impulse which the organism learns 


is its adjustment to its world. In ad just- 


ment impulse finds its objective; and ad. 
justment is what results from the articu- 
lation of impulse by habit. Thus when 
habit is superimposed on impulse, the 
latter receives a direction and a goal, as 
water receives a direction and a goal 
from the banks which channel it. And 
Dewey’s point is that all human behav- 
tour (except perhaps for reflex action) 
is composed of innate impulse organized 
by acquired habit. 

Intelligence is a habit which is ac- 
tuated when other habits break down. 
A habi 
lags behind changes in the environment, 
and when habits conflict. A way of re- 
sponding to environmental stimuli may 
ersist after the environment has changed 


breaks down when its change 


in such a way as to make the response 


no longer effective in securing the 
smooth release of impulse, 1.e. in secur- 
ing adjustment. Thus, for exercise, one 
may continue to play football after the 
time of life during which it is safe. This 
is a lag in habit. Also, one may try to 
respond to the same environmental stim- 
uli in two or more ways, Le. habits 
may conflict. This occurs when money 
in one’s stimulates the 
pattern both of generosity and of miser- 
liness. In both lag and conflict, impulse 
is impeded or blocked, smooth release 
is prevented, and adjustment is not 


achieved. 


environment 


Upon these occasions, intelligence 


comes into play. It is the habit of ob- 
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serving the facts which give rise to the 
blocking of impulse, of entertaining 
hypotheses as to what conduct might 
serve to secure adjustment by altering 
these facts, of selecting one of those 
hypotheses for verification because of the 
apparent capacity of consequences fore- 
seen to institute desirable adjustment, 
of acting upon it, of observing whether 
the actual consequences of acting upon 
it are those desirable ones foreseen, of 
verifying another hypothesis if they are 
not, and so on, until some satisfactory 
state of affairs is reached. This is, as 
Dewey understands it, the method of 
science, and it is common to all intelli- 
gent behaviour since it is its very na- 
ture. But where intelligence is securely 
established, to act intelligently is an 
habitual response to a problem, and is 
a provisional way of channeling impulse 
between the non-intelligent courses in 
which it flows before and after. Thus, 
we may say that impulse from time to 
time demands reform of its pattern, that 
these times are those of lag or conflict 
and that pattern 
through which impulse runs when its 
old patterns are unsatisfactory until in- 
telligence finds for it another non-intel- 
ligent but still habitual course. 


itelligence is a 


There is, then, no such thing as a 
universal human nature. There is no 
single enduring ego which acts and un- 
dergoes. There are no instincts whose 
unlearned objectives might provide a 
basis for a universally compelling goal 
for all individual and collective endea- 
vour.4 There are no innate faculties 
whose exercise would constitute a nature 
common to our race. There is in the hu- 
man being only impulse, in various ways 
shaped by learned habits to find its di- 
rections and its goals in whatever ac- 
tivities provide adjustment for it from 
one place and time to another. What 
man is, is what he does here and there, 
now and then. 
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Soctety 


A society, according to Dewey, is a 
system of institutions whose subordinate 
parts fit together, and which as a whole 
can fit together with other societies. We 
can understand this statement by under- 
standing the concepts employed to make 
it. Let us consider, first, that of ‘insti 
tution.’ 

An institution is a group habit, Le. 
a way in which a group ol persons re- 
sponds to environmental stimuli. It iS, 
first, a pattern which involves the tn- 
pulse of several persons. In the family, 
for example, the impulse of several per- 
sons is directed towards sexual fulfil 
ment, and towards the care ol the youne., 
But, secondly, the several persons in 
volved are united in a certain fashion. 
In a family, each person foresees, or at 
least comes to foresee, the effects of his 
action upon other members, and acts to 
secure only those consequences which, 
taken all together, will advance the ad 
justment of each. The parents, and the 
children as well, have a common inter- 
est in a shared goal. The result ts eroup 
behaviour. The behaviour of individuals 
constitutes that of a group provide l that 
the consequences aimed at by each are 
selected in the light of. their influence 
upon, and their possible influence by, 
activities of the others. The entire set 
of consequences or possible ac tivities thus 
determined is a shared goal, and the en- 
tire set of impulses towards the various 
members of this set is a common inter- 
est. In group behaviour, there must be 
a common interest in a shared goal. 
Thus, in team play, each person deter- 
mines his actions in the light of their 
influence upon others and of theirs 
upon his; and from such determination 
on the part of each the action of the 
team as a whole results. The activities 
of persons who make up an institution, 
like those of the members of a team or 
of a family, must fit together in this 
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way; if they do not, they compose no 












































institution although they may form a 
collection of merely disparate or con- 
flicting activities.5 

The subordinate parts of a society are 
institutions, and to say that they form 
a society is to say that they fit together, 
in a way similar to that through which 
the activities of individuals determine 
an institution. A society for the protec- 
tion of birds, for example, is made up 
of the executive committee, the commit- 
tees on membership, on legislation, on 
publicity, etc. The activities of these 
committees fit together, and this fitting 
together consists in the foreseeing by 
members of the subordinate institutions 
of the effects of the conduct of one 
group on that of the others, and the at- 
tempt to make these foreseen conse- 
quences such that the members of all 
the institutions may work for them, or 
share them. If there were not this shared 
goal, there would not be a single society 
for the benefit of birds, but several in- 
depen lent or conflicting committees. In 
the same way, a City is composed of many 
institutions, the board of aldermen, the 
mayor, the city manager, etc., the be- 
haviour of all of which must emanate 
from a common interest and flow to- 
wards a common goal as long as a city 
is to be constituted by their joint action. 

A society, while made up of institu- 
tions which fit together in the sense 





made out, also can fit together with oth- 





er societies. Thus, a city can share the 





consequences it endeavours to secure 





with a county, a province, or a nation: 





and a nation, by working for results 





which can supplement those aimed at 





by other nations, can fit together with 
them. 







Dewey wrote a great deal on ethical 
topics—much more than can be discussed 


here. For purposes of this paper, how- 
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ever, there are four doctrines which must 
be stated. They are his views concerning 
value in general, the relation of means 
to end, the criterion of moral value, and 
the nature of the best society and the 
best individual. 


(a) Dewey contends that value or 
goodness is not a property or set of prop- 
erties which attaches to all things that 
are called ‘good.’ There are, on the con- 
trary, at least two generically distinct 
references for the term. One is the class 
of unanticipated goods which Dewey 
sometimes calls ‘gratifications’; and the 
other is the class of ‘goods’ properly so 
called. The members of the first class 
do not depend upon the directed activ- 
ity of the one who enjoys them, as pleas- 
ure in the prospect of a valley does not 
result from the directed activity of a 
hiker who comes upon it by chance. The 
members of the second class do depend 
upon such directed activity, and we must 
examine this view a little more closely. 


(b) Goods of the second sort are those 
temporal wholes of which the earlier 
parts are means to the later. The rela- 
tion of means to end is a causal rela- 
tion, but it is also more than this. Taking 
food is a cause of survival, but it is not 
a means thereto unless some other fea- 
ture is present. The other feature which 
must be present is the desirability of 
the cause and effect taken together. De 
sire arises where impulse is blocked and 
intelligence reveals a possibility of ad- 
justment together with the steps to be 
taken in its pursuit. Where these steps 
(the cause), together with their effect 
(the possibility of adjustment), constitute 
a whole which is desired, there is a re- 
lation of means to end. Thus, eating is 
a means to survival provided that a life 
which includes eating food and surviving 
is desired. Desiring a cause alone does 
not make it an end. It is, rather, the 
desirability of both in their entirety 
which makes one a means to the other; 
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and the means-end relation is identical 
with the part-whole relation where the 
latter is desired by someone, and where 
the parts are related causally.’ 


Any whole of this sort is a good, prop- 
erly speaking; but as such, it is only a 
candidate for moral value. A moral val- 
ue is such a whole of conduct which 
has been judged by the agent preferable 
to other alternative possible wholes of 
conduct. A moral evil is such a whole, 
but one which has been rejected in the 
contest for realization.’ Thus, voting for 
A as a cause of bringing about one po- 
litical condition and voting for B as a 
cause of another may both be desirable; 
but voting A rather than B, with simi. 
lar effects in mind, is an action which 
possesses moral value. 


(c) Dewey proposes as the criterion for 
moral value the possibility of growth 
which the desired whole contains. 
Growth is “cumulative movement of ac. 
tion toward a later result.”® And by this 
dark, unhappy definition, Dewey seems 
to mean that it consists in a constant 
“formation of new purposes and new 
responses.”"?° It is a good to engage in 
any action which is a cause of another 
thing where both are desired in their 
causal connexion. Burglary, if desired, 
along with the steps which further it, 
is a good. But it permits little or no 
opportunity for continuing formation of 
new goals for the burglar and others, 
and is therefore not so good an action 
as others, e.g., as rationally conducted 
social welfare work. It would therefore 
be incorrect to elect burglary as one’s 
profession, in preference to social work. 
The definition of ‘good’ serves to mark 
out what is valuable; but the criterion 
of moral value, growth, serves to show 
us which of the numerous competing 
values are the correct ones for the choice 
which transforms them into moral values. 

(d) Any individual life may be good, 
for any individual life may be one in 
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which ends that release impulse are held 
in view and successful steps taken t& 
accomplish them. But the best life, on 
in which there is a maximum of growth, 
can be achieved only by those who ar 
intelligent. For the habits of every in. 
dividual person, from time to time, be- 
gin to lag or to conflict: and if intelli 
gence does not operate to remove the 
consequent blocking of impulse, the for- 
mation of new purposes and. new re. 
sponses does not occur. Intelligent be 
haviour is the best guarantee of con- 
tinuing growth; and _= continuity” in 
growth the best guarantee of moral ex: 
cellence. 

Any society Is, to some extent, good; 
for the institutions which make it up 
must, so long as it endures, anticipate 
in desire, and endeavour to secure, a 
concert of the consequences of their a 
tivities. But a democracy is the best so- 
ciety.'! In it there is an equality of op- 
portunity for all, i.e. no class stratifica. 
tion. Equality of opportunity is the 
guarantee that each person can share 
in foreseeing and achieving the activi- 
ties of the institutions to which he be. 
longs. This condition requires the maxt- 
mum use of intelligence and, conse- 
quently, permits a maximum of indi- 
vidual growth. Moreover, democracy 1s 
characterized by the minimum of re- 
striction upon the conduct of individuals 
and institutions; and this condition per- 
mits the maximum of growth in co-op- 
eration between societies. 


Recommendations for Education 


Dewey tells us that ‘education, in its 
broadest sense, means the process by 
which any society perpetuates itself.!- 
The vital impulse of infants demands 
expression, but contains within itself no 
pattern for it. The process of supplying 


this pattern, of shaping infantile vitality, 
is education; and the shape imposed is 
the system of institutions which com 
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pose society. Education is, thus, a nec. 
essary condition for the survival of any 
society. For if there were no such shap- 
ing, the energies of’ the young, express: 
ing themselves haphazardly, would devel- 
op habits of individual and social activ- 
ity at odds with the system of institu 
tions into which they were born, and 
would break with rather than continue 
it. 


Dewey makes many recommendations 
concerning the manner in which educa- 
tion ought to be pursued. They may be 
classified into those concerning its meth- 
od, i.e. the manner of dealing with the 
young, and its content, i.e. the kind of 
things that dealing ought to teach them. 


The method of education, Dewey ar- 
gues, ought to be one of discipline but 
not one of authority. The latter is con- 
trol of the voung by external force, and 
it is bound to fail. It is based on the 
assumptions that there are some objec: 
tively good or right goals of conduct, 
and that a child may be compelled to 
achieve them. If these assumptions were 
true, the teacher might, legitimately, ex- 
ercise authority; for by it, he could pro- 
duce a good state of affairs in his charges. 
But they are both false. Nothing is good 
unless it is a whole whose parts are re. 
lated as cause to effect, and which is 
desired by someone, i.e. unless it is a 
means-end complex. For this reason all 
goods are subjective. Moreover, nothing 
can be achieved, as opposed to being 
happened on by chance, unless it is de- 
sired, and unless the person who desires 
it foresees its existence as a consequence 
of some action of his own. This ener. 
getic anticipation cannot be forced upon 
one from without. But authority is pre- 
cisely the process of applying pressur 
to compel the child to achieve certain 
results, and is therefore always futile: 
and since goods are subjective, and de- 
sire incapable of compulsion, external 
force can never be a method for pro- 
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ducing good results. Discipline in edu- 
cation, if it is effective, cannot consist 
in the exercise of authority. 

Discipline is a persistent effort to 
learn, and it cannot occur unless the 
student has a desire for learning.!* But 
desire, or as Dewey also says, ‘interest,’ 
can arise only when impulse is impeded. 
One cannot desire to learn arithmetic 
unless he feels a problem in not know- 
ing it—unless his impulse, by virtue of 
his lack of arithmetical knowledge, is 
blocked and hampered. A persistent ef- 
fort to learn cannot arise unless the 
student feels a problem in his ignor- 
ance; and in this sense, discipline ema- 
nates from within the learner. 

But to feel a problem about subject- 
matter, while a necessary condition for 
discipline in education, is not enough. 
In addition, persistent effort to learn 
requires that others be involved in the 
same process. One will not try to solve 
a problem, even though he feels it, if 
doing so isolates him from his group; 
and co-operation, i.e. the determination 
of one’s own action in the light of a 
goal shared with others, is necessary for 
persistent effort. Discipline in education 
emanates from within the student, but 
requires, as well, a place for the activity 
of each student in a collective effort to 
achieve a common goal of knowledge." 

If the method of learning is disci- 
plined, it will also be one of intelligence. 
The problem felt will naturally lead 
to searching for hypotheses for its solu- 
tion—a process greatly facilitated by the 
pooling of relevant experience of pre- 
ceding events. Co-operative thought will 
readily work out the consequences of 
each hypothesis. Testing will occur, and 
the best solution will be discovered. In- 
deed, all disciplined learning must be 
intelligent behaviour because it is such 
behaviour in which learning of any sort 
consists.}5 

A disciplined method of instruction 
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is one which promotes disciplined learn- 
ing. While one cannot say, independent- 
ly of particular contexts of learning and 
teaching, what a teacher ought to do, 
one can lay down certain guiding in- 
junctions. First, all compulsion should 
be avoided. The problem it creates in 
the student’s mind is that of evading 
the force rather than that of learning 
the subject-matter. drill, 
flogging (gross or subtle), competition 


Mechanical 


for grades, the threat of non-promotion, 
all such devices as these, while some 
may be necessary for protection of the 
school, are to be eschewed as methods 
teacher 
ought to do whatever is necessary to 
make the student feel a problem in not 
knowing whatever it is which is the 
subject-matter at hand. He should prof- 


of instruction. Secondly, the 


fer objectives upon which the student's 
impulse may focus; and by thus fos- 
tering desire, should arouse the inter- 
nal force of impulse toward mastery. 
Thirdly, the teacher, in order to arouse 
interest, ought thoroughly to familiar- 
ize himself with the capacities and in- 
terests of each individual student. There 
are no universal interests, and conse- 
quently, no universally desirable or in- 
teresting subjects. Disciplined learning 
requires, on the part of the instructor, 
attention to the individual student. 
Without it, the proffered objectives may 
call forth no answering response of im- 
pulse. Moreover, the subjects taught 
must vary in accord with varying In. 
terests and capacities of different stud- 
ents. Otherwise no genuine learning will 
occur. Fourthly, the teacher ought to 
create a situation in the classroom in 
which every person present, including 
himself, co-operates with the others in 


the process of learning. As a co-oper- 


ating member of such a group, he him- 
self has only, at best, the advantages 
of greater experience, not those of 
greater authority, over the pupils. These 
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are the general conditions for discipline 
in instruction because they are the con- 
ditions of disciplined learning; and any 
method of instruction which conforms 
to them can succeed because it will pro- 
vide, for the student, a way of learning 
by (his own) doing. 

Dewey's recommendations concerning 
the content of education, i.e. concern- 
ing the curriculum, depend upon his 
definition of ‘education.’ The term re- 
fers to the process by which a society 
perpetuates itself. The content of edu- 
cation, consequently, wherever it is com- 
plete, should include all those subjects 
which are requisite to that perpetua:- 
tion.'® The management and operation 
of business and industry, the natural 
and social sciences, the professions, the 
liberal humanistic subjects, and the arts 
both practical and fine, all equally 
ought to be taught. The widespread 
that, for 
ought to be practical in some narrow 
and exclusive sense of that term, is mis- 
taken. He urges, however, that the sub- 


view Dewey, all education 


jects taught to each child should be 
determined in the light of the objec 
tives upon which his impulse focuses. 
There are no subjects which are uni- 
versally interesting; consequently, no 
single kind of subject-matter, such as 
the classical languages and literatures, 
ought to be mastered by all. But all 
subjects should be available, since any 
students might prove to be interested 
in, and therefore capable of learning, 
any. Many more might be interested in 
the liberal subjects than have hitherto 
mastered them; but while available to 
all, they, like all the others, should be 
imposed upon none. 


Critical Remarks 


Dewey's recommendations concerning 
method in education rest upon his view 
of human nature. Human nature is na- 
tive impulse fashioned by acquired hab- 
it, and intelligence is the search for new 
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habits brought about by the problems 
which occur when old habits do not 
suffice for adjustment. Learning, the ex. 
ercise of intelligence, ought therelore 
to be fostered by making ignorance a 
felt problem, and not by the imposition 
of force. But without questioning the 
recommendation (something which we 
shall do in a moment), we must notice 
that it cannot be derived from the view 
of human nature advanced in its sup- 
port. If there is nothing native to hu- 
man nature but directionless impulse, 
any habitual pattern for it is as good 
as any other; and the concepts of lag 
are imap- 
Maladjustment is precisely the 


and conflict, maladjustment, 
plicable 
situation in which impulse demands a 
goal in whose direction habit does not 
proceed. If we cannot apply the con- 
cept maladjustment, we cannot speak 
ot problems to be felt; and the injunc- 
tion to create them in order to stimu- 


late learning 


= 


¢ is idle. Moreover, if there 
eoals native to individual chil- 


“Nn 


dren, the recommendation of attending 


are no 


carefully to them in order to discover 
their native bents is equally futile. Be- 
sides, Dewey's recommendation that all 
teaching should proceed through co-op- 
erative effort between the students and 
teachers presupposes the view that hu- 
man nature is, natively, social; for if it 
were not, isolated effort to learn might 
succeed quite as well as group activity. 
Indeed, if human nature possessed no 
native goals whatever, discipline by au- 
thority would seem the better recom- 
mendation; for the application of force 
to which impulse could not object might 
serve to channel it in a system of en: 
during and beneficent habits. Dewey's 
recommendations concerning method in 
education rest upon a theory of nature 
from which, none the less, they can re- 
ceive no support. If they are valid, they 
are so because there is some description 
(perhaps a very abstract one) which is 
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true for all normal human _ beings—a 
truth which Dewey himself seems dimly 
to have perceived when he wrote that 
“perhaps the tendency to-day in many 
quarters is to overlook the basic iden- 
tity of human nature amid its different 
manifestations.”!7 But if there is some 
basic identity, some pattern of instincts, 
the recommendation of self-discipline 
for the student should be modified in 
favour of authority wherever the stud- 
ent’s waywardness would preclude the 
achievement of the corresponding goal, 
although the importance of individual 
attention and of co-operative 
might not be diminished. 


ettort 


Dewey recommends that the teacher 
endeavour to make the process of learn- 
ing fit the pattern of intelligence be- 
cause’ he believes that this pattern is 
the course necessarily pursued by all 
those who acquire knowledge. It is the 
method or manner of coming to know; 
and consequently must be exhibited by 
all learning. This belief is false. There 
is no description which could fit the 
activities engaged in by all scientists in 
their laboratories and by all ordinary 
men when they are in search of knowl. 
edge. The pattern of intelligence, as 
Dewey describes it, may be a shape into 
which the methods by which knowledge 
is actually acquired might be re-formed 
—an ideal reconstruction of highly varied 
doings; but it is probably, itself, a pat- 
tern actually exhibited by no de facto 
occurrence, and the recommendation 
that all learning be made to follow it is 
highly artificial and incapable of much 
use. It is based upon a confusion be- 
tween the criterion for a good method 
of knowledge and the character of that 
method itself. In fact, many different 
procedures have proved effective in 
learning, even those of the mechanical 
drill which Dewey so much deplores. 
It does not follow, however, that learn- 


ing can occur where there is no interest 
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in the subject-matter—something which 
Dewey insists upon in connexion with 
his recommendation of the use of the 
method of intelligence; but even here, 
the question must be settled by consult- 
ing the tacts rather than by a specula- 
tive theory of human intelligence. 


Dewey's statements concerning society, 
like those concerning human nature, also 
play a role in his proposals for educa- 
tion. His conception of society would 
show what kind of thing it is which edu- 
cation perpetuates. Society is a set of in- 
stitutions which fit together because its 
subordinate institutions severally endea- 
vour to secure different parts of a shared 
objective, and a single institution is a 
group of persons similarly sharing a sin- 
gle goal. A society is also said to be capa- 
ble of fitting together with other socie- 
ties. This conception shows what kind of 
situation the school should create; for 
it sets forth the nature of the co-opera- 
tion requisite for disciplined learning, 
and of the activity in which life in 
school must consist if society is to be 
reproduced. Each class should constitute 
a society; and its parts, co-operating sub- 
ordinate groups. The school as a whole 


should constitute a co-operating group 


of societies. Dewey's point is that the 
life of the student must be continuous 
with, ie. of the same sort as, that of 
the larger social world; otherwise, the 
school would perform a disruptive rath- 
er than a perpetuative function—some- 
thing which happens in those schools 
in which children are not made respon- 
sibly to co-operate, but submissively to 
acquiesce in authority. 


Dewey uses his ethical doctrines to 
show that the education he proposes, 
both in its method and its content, ts 
the best. The student who is treated 
in accordance with his recommendations 
will be able to lead a life in school which 
is good in the second, proper, sense of 
that term. All of his school activities 
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means-end wholes; for 
they may be courses of conduct in which 


may constitute 


each part is the cause of some subse- 
quent one, and may constitute wholes 
which he desires. Each child may endea- 
vour to master only what he desires to 
master. The student’s life may be not 
only a good one, but also one of moral 
value. For a wide scope of choice will 
be assured him; and the studies he pur- 
sues, whether prevocational, liberal, or 
technical, will be means-end complexes 
which he prefers to others. 


Moreover, an educational system which 
embodies Dewey's recommendations, he 
believes, will foster the best kind of in- 
dividual life and the best kind of so- 
ciety. These are, respectively, the life of 
intelligence, and the democratic form 
of group existence. They are the best 
because the life of intelligence admits 
of more growth than does any other, as 
a democratic society also contains with. 
in it the possibility of a maximum of 
education 
which merely perpetuates a society in 
which growth is curtailed, in which some 
individuals cannot lead a life of intel- 
ligence, and in which class lines rigidly 


growth. It follows that an 


limit the scope of individual activity, is 
not the best education. This conclusion 
is incompatible with the view which 
Dewey expresses, that the 
business of education should be ascer- 
tained only in relation to the society in 
question; but it is required by his state- 
ment that growth is the criterion of mor- 
al value. It is by use of this criterion 
that he argues for a highly varied cur- 
riculum, for individual attention and 
freedom of opportunity to study what 
each individual finds interesting, and 
against the establishment of schools of 
limited curricula (such as the vocational) 
for certain groups of the population. 
Dewey's ethical views require that the 
schools should not merely perpetuate so- 
ciety, but that they should also endea- 


sometimes 
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vour to improve it by fostering the at- 
titudes of free co-operation and of in- 
telligent behaviour which lie at the bot- 
tom of the good life, both individual 
and social. 

That Dewey's ethical doctrines justify 
his educational proposals is a matter of 
doubt. It is, first, doubtful whether be- 
ing a means-end whole is sufficient to 
make a course of conduct good, and 
whether being a course of conduct which 
is preferred over another is enough to 
make that course a moral value. The 
case of the self-conscious burglar is a 
troublesome one. This is a doubt 
which, however, cannot be dispelled 
within the limits of this paper. But it 
seems certain, secondly, that ‘containing 
the possibility of maximum growth’ is a 
trait which cannot serve to mark off the 
best education, the best individual life, 
or the best society from all others. For 
‘containing the possibility of maximum 
growth’ is to be conducive to situations 
‘in which new purposes and responses’ 
are formulated; but to the question how 
we are to distinguish the best new pur- 
poses and others, the 
only possible reply is that they are those 


responses from 
which contain the possibility of maxt- 
mum growth. ‘Containing the possibilt- 
ty of maximum growth,’ then, is a prop- 
erty which attaches to course A, as op- 
posed to course B, provided that course 
A is conducive to situation §, where 
$, contains the possibility of maximum 
growth. §, will exhibit this property pro- 
vided, only, that it is conducive to an- 
other situation §., which contains the 
possibility of maximum growth, and so 
on. And we can never know what it 
is for A to possess this property until we 
know what it is for §,, So, and so on to 
exhibit it. We can, therefore, never know 
what it is to exhibit growth, and Dewey's 
criterion for discriminating the morally 
best from the worst is futile, because 
inapplicable. Every action of burglary 
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may be conducive to the maximum of 
growth in that art; and schools of bur- 
glary, if desired, could be, according to 
Dewey's criterion, quite as good as 
schools of more orthodox curriculum. 

Dewey's view concerning human na- 
ture, although designed to do so, does 
not give adequate support to his edu- 


cational recommendations. His view 


concerning society simply elucidates a 
part of his proposal concerning disci- 
pline. His ethical doctrines provide a 
doubtful basis for the legitimacy of his 


educational aims, and none whateve1 
for his view that they involve educa- 
tional objectives which are of the best 
sort. While Dewey's thought has contrib- 
uted much to education as well as to 
other fields of human endeavour, its be- 
neficent influence may spring as much 
from the moral fervour of those who 
give their allegiance to it as from its 
internal coherence or its fidelity to fact. 





1 Modern Philosophies and Education (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, 1955), 
Wilson B. Henry, ed. 
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Preliminaries 


5 tom MOST important text of Scripture 

relating to original sin is clearly the 
story of the Fall in Genesis. To this St. 
Paul refers when he speaks of sin and 
death having entered the world through 
one man, Adam (Rom. v, 12-19; I Cor. 
xv, 22). To grasp the meaning of this 
famous passage fully we must read it 
bearing in mind the plan of Genesis 
as a whole. 

The first book of the Old Testament 
recounts the origin of whatever may 
present a problem to the _ Israelite 
mind: the entire universe, man’s com- 
mon condition, earth's peoples as a 
whole, Israel itself, some of its main re- 
ligious laws, its tribes, and certain neigh- 
bouring and related tribes. This history 
of origins is a history also of sin and 
salvation. We discern here a general 
plan: the establishment of a divine or- 
der of things, its corruption through 
man’s fault, its restoration by God's 
grace; in other words, genesis, degen- 
eracy, regeneration. We should speak 
not merely of a plan but of a repeated 
pattern. For if the period from Crea- 
tion to Abraham’s call (ili-xi) is marked 
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principally by the progress of sin and 
corruption, yet Yahweh's mercy is al- 
ready displayed in regard to the first 
pair, to Cain, and to Noah. In the same 
way, if from Abraham onwards the work 
of restoration is in progress, yet many 
partial relapses are recorded that more 
or less seriously compromise the future: 
relatively mild insincerities of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, the graver crimes ol 
Jacob's sons. The original transgression 
is the first of a whole series of faults 
that as time goes on disfigure the work 


of God. 


Another important remark must be 
made. Genesis was not written all at one 
time by an historian who had fully 
weighed and digested his sources of in- 
formation, and who then composed a 
narrative from the literary standpoint 
all his own, retaining only the trust- 
worthy elements in what he had col. 
lected. The author did not go to work 
like a modern specialist. After a long 
labor of analysis over two centuries it 
is generally admitted today that Gen- 
esis, like a good many other books of 
Holy Scripture, was composed by a rath- 
er material juxtaposition of already 
existing accounts. The final editor, with- 
out substantially recasting his docu- 
ments, completed them one by another, 
sometimes adding entire passages, some- 
times by a more minute patchwork. 
This initial plurality and combination 
of sources explains a slight lack of har- 
mony, certain inconsistencies, variations 
of style or point of view. 

Consequently we must look for the 
thought of the inspired book rather in 
its general arrangement than in the de- 
tail of each verse: the latter the work 
of older authors who perhaps did not 


share the benefit of inspiration. The 
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final inspired redactor, wholly concerned 
with lofty religious teaching, has re- 
spected the tenor of the traditional 
stories without taking too much thought 
for secondary matters. It is possible that 
the earlier documents, through their in- 
sertion in a wider framework, may have 
undergone a change of emphasis; that 
certain conceptions, plain enough if a 
passage is taken in isolation, have passed 
into the background or disappeared; for 
instance, the six days of creation, or 
the ages of the patriarchs. Exegesis must 
not take a near-sighted view when eluci- 
dating what the canonical book is con- 
cerned to teach; rather it must stand 
back sufficiently to grasp the design as 
a whole. 


In the Beginning 


Genesis opens with the story of crea- 
tion in six days, which presents and 
classifies in a satisfactory order the prin- 


cipal realities of the visible world such 
as the Israelites were able to know them 
(Gen. 1,1 - ii,4a). The encyclopaedic aim 
of this section, whose source is the priest- 
ly code, is very clear. But its insertion 
in the final work was for the sake, rath- 
er, of its repeated affirmation that crea- 
tion is good, very good, the work of a 
power that knows no obstacle, of a wis- 
dom that ordains and differentiates, of 
a goodness that is solicitous for its crea- 
tures’ needs. There follows, from the 
Yahwist source, a second description of 
the origin of things. The outlook is 
much less wide and the order of crea- 
tion different. Instead of the series: 
chaos of waters, plants, animals, man- 
kind male and female, we find the dry 
land, watered by a spring, a single male 
human being, plants, animals, woman. 


If the two accounts are hard to recon- 
cile from the viewpoint of cosmology, 
they complete one another from that 
of anthropology. Both result in the same 
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essential teaching: man is superior to 
the animals, he is destined for the union 
of the sexes, he has duties towards God. 
The religious teaching of the two ac- 
counts is likewise complementary. The 
first, with its insistence on the goodness 
of creation, throws the second into re- 
lief; for this, starting from the forma- 
tion of the first pair, ends, through their 
disobedience, with divine condemna- 
tion; man’s situation in outline. All the 
ills of which man is ceaselessly aware 
are no result of the Creator's will or 
impotence; they come exclusively from 
a free act of sin on the part of the 
creature. 


It is not to our purpose to delay over 
all the problems raised by these pages; 
enough to examine more closely what 
touches man’s first state and original 
sin. We can even neglect the exact 
psychological nature of the sin and of 
the knowledge of good and evil that was 
forbidden on pain of death, so long as 
we know that a sin was committed. 


According to the priestly code’s ac- 
count of the six days, man was created 
in God’s image, a privilege he alone 
possesses; he was created male and fe- 
male, a condition he shares with the 
beasts. His vocation is to multiply, to fill 
the earth, and to be lord of all other 
creatures (i, 26-28). However, to exploit 
the resources of this earth is not his sole 
end. God blessed and hallowed the 
seventh day (ii, 3); from which we must 
understand that he lays certain duties 
of worship on his creatures. Yet there 
is no mention here of a law that for 
Israel was of chief importance, the Sab- 
bath rest. Such an obligation, meant to 
forestall a return to the bondage from 
which God had delivered his people in 
Egypt (Deut. v, 15), had no justification 
when all was created very good. By his 
silence the author suggests a state of 
harmonious and willing labour. More- 
over the food he mentions is exclusively 
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vegetable; for man, grain and fruit, for 
the beasts, the green herb (i, 29-30). 
The hierarchy of creation is thus re- 
spected, and no image of death comes to 
disturb the original. After the Flood, 
God will decree both punishment for 
murder and permission to eat flesh (ix, 
1-7). The prophets foretell explicitly a 
state of peace and vegetarianism for the 
latter days (Is. xi, 5-9; Ixv, 25). The 
story of creation suggests it more vaguely, 
and does not speak positively of in- 
mortality granted to man. 


The description of man’s creation in 
Eden, due to the Yahwist, agrees on the 
whole with the first account, although 
the same ideas are expressed by very 
different literary means. Man and the 
animals are formed from the dust of 
the ground; but Yahweh's gift of breath 
is mentioned expressly only in the case 
of man (il, 7). This is no doubt in- 
tended to suggest superiority; though 
the biblical writers as a rule regard the 
animals’ breath also as coming from 
the breath of God. In any case, the man 
gives names to the animals, and fails 
to find among them ‘an help meet for 
him’. Woman alone can fill the part. 
Where the story of the six days has in 
view only the fruitfulness resulting from 
the sexes’ union, the Yahwist brings 
out the human characteristics of this 
union: a certain dependence on the wo- 
man’s part, balanced by a_ preferential 
attachment on the part of the man (il, 
18-24). In the miniature society formed 
by the first pair a perfect harmony pre- 
vails, expressed by the state of nakedness 
(ii, 25). Man and woman, at peace with 
Yahweh, are at peace with one another 
and have nothing to hide. And they 
have no need of clothing against the 
weather, for it has not yet rained (ii, 5), 
nor against thorns and briars, which 
have not yet sprung up (ili, 18). 

Man is put in the garden of Eden to 
tend and keep it (ii, 15). But this work 
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of cultivation is not yet the hard labour, 
with sweat of the brow, that will be 
imposed after his sin (ili, 17-19). To 
the Israelites, the situation of the first 
man in a sort of oasis would suggest the 
joyful time preceding the ingathering of 
fruits and the vintage, when the mild- 
ness of the air allowed them to camp 
out-of-doors and watch over their ripen- 
ing harvest. 

Yet amid all this abundance, man is 
forbidden to eat the fruit of a certain 
tree, that of the knowledge of good and 
evil (ii, 17). Here also, as in the priestly 
narrative, he is subject to religious ob- 
ligations, taking the form of a prohibt- 
tion, so frequent in primitive religions. 

The serpent persuades the woman, 
and through her the man, to disobey 
The serpent is pre- 
sented as a crafty being, and his speech 
is particularly subtle. Yet his punish- 
ment will be depicted as that of an 
animal. It is difficult to reduce the 
language to clear ideas; symbolism plays 
its part. At any rate, the ancient story- 
teller wants us to understand that man is 
under the influence of a mischievous 
power, and therefore his sin is not ex- 
clusively his own doing. 


God's command. 


The first pair, then, eat the forbidden 
fruit. And this disobedience is quickly 
followed by a series of unhappy con- 
sequences. The two sinners see that they 
are naked and feel the need to provide 
themselves with their first rudimentary 
clothing. After this impulse of con- 
straint towards one another they are ill 
at ease also in appearing before Yahweh, 
who walks in the garden (iii, 7-10). 

As God's inquisition proceeds from the 
lesser culprits to the greater, the tempt- 
ers turn arrives; the serpent is put 
under a curse without the time for self- 
defence. It is understood that there is 
no excuse. The serpent is to crawl on 
its belly, as if formerly it had some other 
posture; though this is not expressly 
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stated. Enmity is aroused between the 
seducer and his race on the one hand 
and the woman and her race on the 
other (iii, 15). The consequences of 
the condemnation, then, extend beyond 
the present actors to their descendants. 
The hereditary character of the punish- 
ments is not mentioned elsewhere in 
the narrative; but it is clear that what 
is said here expressly of one of the results 
of sin applies to all. The lot of all 
eenerations is foretold in the sentences 
passed on the woman and the man, and 
not simply that of the first sinful pair. 
Earlier in the story a passing reflexion 
emphasised that the man’s conduct to- 
wards the companion Yahweh had given 
him was the prototype and cause of that 
of every man who founds a family (i, 
24). 

Perpetual war, then, has been declared 
between the tempter and his victims. 
The woman is condemned to the pains 
of childbirth and to subjection to her 
husband (ili, 16). The man is con- 
demned to painful labour on an earth 
that will no longer be a fertile paradise; 
he has to struggle with thorns and this- 
tles; finally he will experience death; for 
he has been driven out of Eden, far 
from the tree of life (ili, 17-24). 

Such is the story that, since St. Paul 
drew a parallel between Adam and 
Christ (Rom. v, 12-19; I Cor. xv, 22), 
has always held an important place in 
Christian teaching. Centuries of medita- 
tion have justifiably sought to bring 
out all that was implicit in the text. 
We must take account of this when we 
begin to study it in our turn. It imposes 
on us a task of definition, that, paradox- 
ically enough, is one of ‘indefinition’ at 
the same time. To-day, we are far re- 
moved from the naiveté of the first 
recipient; and we must realise reflexively 
the ambiguity or the wealth of meaning 
of certain elements in the story, in order 
not to accept too readily the very def- 
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inite notions that have been worked out 
in the interval. We must therefore read 
once more these opening pages of Scrip- 
ture that in the course of ages have in- 
spired so much theological teaching and, 
as accurately as we may, determine how 
much a literal exegesis can find there of 
the conceptions afterwards made expli- 
cit. But a wider question first presents 
itself: to what literary type does the 
narrative conform? 


Are There Myths in Genesis? 


The early stories of Genesis are often 
treated as myths; either in order by a 
mere word to deny or question their 
value, or else to defend it nevertheless. 
In the latter case, all historical character 
may be refused them, or may be affirmed 
in an attenuated sense. We are forced 
therefore to specify in what sense various 
authors have spoken of myth in relation 
to Genesis. 

Myth, says Gunkel, with deliberate 
simplification, is ‘a story relating to the 
gods’. From the fact that for Israel there 
is only one God, there can be in the 
Bible, he continues, only attenuated 
traces of mythology. We no longer find 
the loves or conflicts of the gods; but the 
action takes place between God and 
man, with the angels as God's servants. 
And when God intervenes, the end is 
very near. 

Again myth is an attempt to explain, 
or merely to express, natural facts by 
means of concrete incidents, the develop- 
ment of which is ascribed to the spon- 
taneity or freedom of the actors: gods, 
men, animals, or plants. Myth is often 
aetiological, aspiring to account either 
for the world as a whole or for partic- 
ular features of it. From this point of 
view we can at once see a distinction 
between the Genesis stories and pagan 
myths. The God of Israel, being al- 
mighty, has need only to will and decree 
a result. This is exemplified in the 
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Hexameron, the six days’ creation. But 
in the Eden story there are still traces 
of God's working a step at a time: he 
models man’s form, breathes into him 
breath, then removes a rib and makes 
from it woman. However, this is far 
more sober than the pagan myths. The 
animism that endows beasts and plants 
with human sentiments has disappeared. 
Some writers therefore refuse, very un- 
derstandably, to call the Bible narrative 
myths any longer. 

One can even go further. The first 
pages of Genesis are not simply an en- 
feebled survival of pagan myths or an 
adaptation with polytheism drained 
away. Rather, they take up a position 
opposed to them. Under divine inspira- 
tion they make use of the imaginative 
setting of Babylonian cosmogonies to 
convey an opposite teaching. Thus the 
Hexameron also starts with an original 
chaos of waters. But it shows God pro- 
gressively bringing order by his word, 
without any trace remaining of a struggle 
with a rebellious opponent, of which 
some more poetical Bible passages have 
preserved the image.’ The Eden story, 
like the Babylonian ones, intends to give 
an explanation of the fact of death; to 
take but one example. It tells of a tree 
of life, like the herb of youth or elixir 
of life in the pagan parallels. But in 
Genesis death does not result from some 
jealousy or deceit of the gods, but from 
a sin of man. 


Myth may sometimes explain a par. 
ticular fact, for instance a noteworthy 
site; and the story of the tower of Babel 
intends, among other things, to give the 
answer to the problem set by an un- 
finished or ruinous building. As a rule, 
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however, myth explains a recurring fact. 
A condition found in many individuals 
or a whole species is attributed, not to 
the nature of things or to a general law, 
but to a contingent happening. To 
modern eyes the interest of myth is not 
the explanation as such, but the material 
or spiritual fact it observes or expresses 
and the religious insight it attaches arti- 
ficially to the fact. Once again, myth, 
without claiming to provide a real ex- 
planation, may be content to give a 
representation of a general fact. What 
we do to-day under the form of romance 
or drama, consciously fictitious, or of 
abstract speculation, primitive peoples 
readily did by means of characters set at 
the world’s beginning. When their fate 
was recounted that of all men was re- 
counted, even if the storyteller or his 
hearers were not exactly conscious of this 
and believed in all simplicity in the 
reality of what was told. Nowadays, 
thanks to much research into the prod- 
ucts of pagan religion, we can discover, 
by comparing examples, the laws of a 
particular class of literature, can deny 
its historical character in spite of the 
belief of those among whom it arose, 
and thereby better discern the real in- 
terest of the profound intuitions that 
find expression in these popular or 


learned traditions. 


It is in this way that many recent 
authors adjudge the primitive history in 
Genesis or the story of Eden to be myths, 
finding there an archetype of man’s con- 
dition, not data concerning concrete 
events at the dawn of our race. Very 
roughly, we may arrange in two series 
the manifold opinions of individual 
writers. For some the Eden story de- 
scribes the attainment by mankind col- 
lectively or by each man singly of adult 
knowledge and, as a result, of the con- 
sciousness of the sufferings and limita- 








tions of man’s state. When all is said it 
is a question of an upward step, not of 
a fall. For others, more recent, and it 
would seem now more numerous, the 
story describes the religious experiences 
of every man: who comes to know him- 
self as at once intelligent, ambitious of 
knowledge, and radically separated from 
God because by his own will and free 
act a sinner; each individual, in virtue 
of a personal decision at once free and 
inevitable, is the object of God’s wrath. 

In interpreting Genesis have we then 
no choice? must we find there either 
history and particular fact, or myth 
and a mere general truth? This opposi- 
tion can be overcome; in fact some au- 
thors have already done so. They are 
not content merely to declare, what has 
in all ages been recognized, that a partic- 
ular fact can have the value of a pro- 
totype; but they describe a special type 
of history, expressed in traditional im- 
agery, the significance of which it pro- 
foundly transforms. 

If by history we mean a detailed 
knowledge of particular past events, 
based on evidence faithfully handed 
down from memory or in writing, we 
can scarcely defend the historical char- 
acter of the story of the Fall or of any 
of the primitive history.2, The conclu- 
sions of the natural sciences regarding 
man’s origin, even if we accept only 
the most modest figures, do not allow us 
to think that an accurate tradition 
could have been preserved without cor- 
ruption during a hundred thousand 





2 The encyclical Humani generis recognizes the 
fact, and encourages us not to shirk the prob- 
lem it sets, when, following an earlier letter 
of the Biblical Commission, it states that ‘the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis, while not prop- 
erly speaking in conformity with the methods 
of historical composition employed by the great 
Greek and Latin historians or those of our own 
times, yet belong to the genus history in a true 
sense, which exegetes need still to study and 
define.’ Enchiridion Biblicum, No. 618. 
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years or so. Moreover the Bible gives 
no encouragement to the idea of a prim- 
itive revelation kept pure by a priv- 
ileged branch of mankind, since it 
represents Abraham's ancestors as wor- 
shippers of other gods than Yahweh 
(Jos. xxiv, 2 

Not only the remoteness of man’s be- 
ginnings, but also the resemblance of 
form, not of content, to certain myth- 
ological stories of the ancient East, and 
the presence in the Bible itself of several 
variants in the traditions relating to 
origins, suggest that the accounts that 
make up the primitive history in Genesis 
have taken shape through the same 
psychological channels as the myths of 
other peoples: observation of nature 
within man or outside him, and its 
explanation on the basis of religious be- 
liefs. And it is here that the difference 
will become clear. 


That the Bible contains revelation 
does not predetermine the processes it 


followed in the minds of the inspired 
writers. Certain prophecies are the fruit 
of a chance association of images and 
ideas, or result from a verbal assonance. 
In the story of the Fall, revelation does 
not necessarily suppose the instantaneous 


communication of a fact to the sacred 
writer, with an exceptional divine en- 
lightenment playing the part ordinarily 
filled by human testimony. It is more 
in conformity with the evidence men- 
tioned just now to think that the fact 
has been reconstituted by reason and 
imagination directed by the Yahwist 
faith. 


Israel, whose religion was based on an 
historical event, the departure from 
Egypt, more readily conceived the pres- 
ent as resulting from a series of past 
actions than as the manifestation of the 
nature of things or of a timeless law. 
Accustomed to view God's plan as em- 
bracing many generations, to find a 
consistent design followed out through 
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long ages, to see the Exodus, for exam- 
ple, as the realisation of promises given 
to the patriarchs, the mind of Israel 
sought objective facts at the roots of 
the present, rather than merely suppos- 
ing in the beginning ideal events, simple 
prototype of present experience. 


Convinced already of the goodness, 
power and wisdom of God, who can 
make nothing that is not very good 
(Gen. i, 31), that is not perfect (Deut. 
xxxll, 4), Israel’s faith could not admit 
that man in the beginning had been 
constituted in the state of misery and 
sin that is his present experience. Here 
again is a difference from pagan myth- 
ology, which does not hesitate to ascribe 
to its gods jealousy of man, impotence, 
or caprice. This mental process, in search 
of the causes of universal facts of ex- 
perience, was aroused and directed by 
God's inspiration, and in virtue of this 
enjoyed a unique penetration in its 
diagnosis of man’s state and complete 
truth in explaining it. 


But, we must hasten to add, reasoning 
such as this, that we are reconstituting 
and articulating in a logical way, was 
never present in the abstract to the 
mind of Israel. Among primitive peo- 
ples the need of explanation is insepar- 
able from concrete imagery; the ideolog- 
ical content this imagery clothes is not 
consciously distinguished from it. In 
the process of thought and narrative 
that has resulted in the story of Eden, at 
one and the same time past events are 
rediscovered by faith and a literary ex- 
pression is given them that outwardly 
resembles the mythical tales of neigh- 
bouring peoples. The storyteller’s atti- 
tude of mind is different here from what 
it would be in the case of parables, 
fables, or allegories, where the imagery 
is intentionally introduced with a didac- 
tic aim. In the one case there is the 
teller’s incapacity to express his thought 
otherwise than in story form; in the 
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other, the ability to follow up the story 
with an explanation in plain language 
where an event is in question, or in 
abstract terms where it is a matter of 
doctrinal instruction.® 

If a direct revelation had intervened 
in order to make known instantaneously 
the primitive events instead of stimulat- 
ing their gradual rediscovery; and if the 
symbols that all agree to recognise in 
Gen. i-iili were no more than a super- 
ficial literary dress adopted subsequently; 
then it would be hard to explain why 
the religious truths contained in the 
story awaited so long their formulation 
in non-figurative terms: in the later Wis- 
dom books (Ecclus. xxv, 23; Wisdom, il, 
24) and in St. Paul (Rom. v, 12-19). 
In fact, it is dificult to find solid proof 
that the storyteller consciously intended 
to use symbolism. 

These various considerations lead us 
to admit that the Eden story, and more 
broadly the primitive history as a whole, 
took their rise in Israel's faith by means 
of mental activities which, in_ those 
religions less clearly linked to history 
and lacking the same knowledge of the 
true God, resulted in myths. This solu- 
tion, which admits the close union in 
the writer’s mind of substance and form, 





3In this connexion, notice that the symbolic 
or figurative character of a particular literary 
category in no way excludes an historical in- 
tention, more or less precise in different cases. 
Most of the Gospel parables simply teach gen- 
eral truths, either religious or moral. But the 
parable of the wicked husbandmen (Matt. xxi, 
33-41) is a résumé of Israel's history. In a lesser 
degree the parables of the cockle (Matt. xiil, 
24-30; 36-43), of the grain (Mark iv, 26-29), of 
the mustard-seed (Matt. xiii, 31-32), of the 
leaven (Matt. xiii, 33), of the met (Matt. xiii, 
47-50), have an historical purpose, describing 
the development of God's kingdom from the 
beginning until the end. The allegory of the 
vine (John xv, 1-6) is timeless, but that of the 
good shepherd has some historical features (John 
x, 8, 15-18), while that of the lioness in Ezechiel 
(xix, 10-14) is wholly historical. 
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recognizes in these chapters a literary 
category very largely symbolic, without 
having to distinguish historical elements 
from those that are fictitious. The ex- 
egete need not embark on a painful and 
arbitrary task of separation: declare, 
for instance, that the serpent is real, 
but not the tree of knowledge; that the 
site of Eden is unknown, though its 
existence certain; without one’s being 
able always to see what positive reason 
justifies this unequal treatment of the 
various elements in the text. 

The primitive narratives, slowly de- 
veloped by Israelite tradition, acquired, 
if they did not already possess, a new 
historical significance when included in 
Genesis, that is to say, in the opening 
part of a history of salvation, which for 
Israel is continued by deliverance from 
Egypt, for a Christian by Jesus Christ, 
a final divine judgement. 
This history, if we understand by the 
word a survey of the course of time, 
does not make use, for the eschatological 
events, of human records bearing wit- 


for both by 


ness to the facts, neither is it an antici- 
pated chronicle of them. The light of 
prophecy does not disclose the detail of 
what will happen, but simply the pro- 
vidential significance of the future. Sim- 
ilarly for the primitive events, hte bib- 
lical history does not owe its content 
and its certitude to the ordinary methods 
of historical writing, that is, the examin- 
ing of testimony. 

It makes contact with the facts by 
means of narratives that from the literary 
standpoint are related to myths, but in 
which the content and orientation of 
mythological thinking had already been 
profoundly modified by Israel’s historic 
faith. It is not arbitrary to extend the 
name of history to cover such composi- 
tion if we are willing to enlarge the 
term rather more widely than usual, 
and understand by it any true knowl- 
edge of the past however gained. We 
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should have the right to call that a 
history of the solar system or of the 
earth, that relied, not on contemporary 
observation of the facts affirmed, but on 
calculation and reasoning based on 
present facts. Nor does anything prevent 
our calling history an account of the 
past of the human race where reflexion, 
guided by religious faith, has discovered 
real facts thanks to their resemblance 
to and connexion with the present. The 
truth of such history must not be judged 
of in terms of the literary category in 
which it is expressed and the mental 
processes that gave it birth. It is ad- 
herence to certain religious beliefs that 
allows us to declare true or false this 
special type of history. 


Genesis intends to teach real facts, 
not to teach timeless religious truths in 
the manner of a parable. First of all it 
collects the traditional stories of the 
beginnings, arranges them, and _ links 
them in unbroken continuity with mem- 


ories that are properly speaking his- 
torical. Among the other peoples of an- 
tiquity myths have not been treated in 
this way. Moreover, what we know from 
the Bible itself of Israelite traditions 
much closer in form to myths than is 
the primitive story of Genesis lets us 
realise the difference of these from the 
general style of Gen. i-xi and from the 
particular form its materials have re- 
ceived in order to be included in that 
construction. 


In Job we can recognize the existence 
of a tradition very close to that of Eden: 
‘Art thou the firstborn of man?... Hast 
thou reserved wisdom to thyself?’ (xv, 
7,78). But the prophet Ezechiel develops 
in a much more marvelous way than 
Genesis the story of a sin of pride com- 
mitted by a being placed in the garden 
of Eden, on God’s mountain, a being 
adorned with precious stones, walking 
among stones of fire, then driven forth; 
a cherub is mentioned in the text, but 
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one cannot be sure if the culprit is him- 
self the cherub or if he is punished by 
the cherub (Ez. xxviii, 12-19). Such a 
parallel shows that the author of Genesis, 
or of the Yahwist document, made choice 
among several forms of his people’s tradi- 
tion, or that he modified that tradition 
by eliminating its more extraordinary 
features. Creations of fancy, or the grop- 
ing discoveries of have 
finadly adopted a more sober form, one 


man’s mind, 
more of a piece with history. 

Thus, as a mean between history in 
the usual sense of the word and myth, 
which implicitly connotes timelessness, 
the Bible offers us a review of the whole 
course of time, of which the central part 
is properly historical and the extremities 
have recourse to means of knowledge 
other than testimony: for the future, 
prophetic anticipation; for the begin- 
nings, the utilisation of purified symbolic 
traditional stories. The knowledge of 
past or future gained in this way can- 
not claim to attain the concrete detail of 
events as known to those who experience 
them, but only the part they play in the 
drama of salvation. 


It follows that we cannot interpret 
the story of Eden as if it were inde- 
pendent of the rest of Genesis, without 
running the risk of commenting on what 
our own mind has created. For it is 
possible and even likely that this story, 
in the form in which we find it in the 
first pages of the Old Testament, never 
did exist independently, and that its 
present form was given it in view of its 
insertion in a wider whole. 

A symbolic motif, a fable, a legend, a 
myth, may be exploited in many dif- 
ferent ways with more or less profound 


text which fixes 
them in a determinate shape usually 
remains susceptible of various meanings. 
If we hope to discover the interpretation 
the author of Genesis gave to the Eden 
account of the 


modifications. Even a 


motif we must take 





evidence offered us by the whole book. 
To isolate these chapters, still more to 
base our commentary on what we claim 
to be a more primitive form of them, 
obtained by literary dissection or rear- 
rangement, is too conjectural a proceed- 
ing to be called exegesis. 


Inadequacy of Purely 
Mythical Interpretations 


If Genesis is history of a special kind 
that for the origins of things makes use 
of a traditional reconstruction and not 
of testimony properly so called, we have 
still to ask what view of the course of 
past events its author wishes to present. 

The author means us to understand 
that an inferior state of things, of mixed 
good and evil, has succeeded to one 
that was very good, inaugurated at crea- 
tion. This is already clear for the Eden 
story taken alone, which contrasts the 
state of man when first formed with that 
which followed his disobedience. It is 
clearer still if this story is replaced at 
the beginning of the Yahwist document, 
which relates a number of other stories 
in which sin provokes God's punishment. 
Finally, the present arrangement of 
Genesis, where all begins with the Hex- 
ameron, that canticle of a creation that 
is very good, makes evident the convic- 
tion of the final compiler that the world, 
such as we experience it, is not merely 
inferior to a divine ideal, but originates 
in an actual impairing of God's work. 
The story of Eden can be no mere myth, 
portraying a normal or inevitable pro- 
cess. 

Thus the exegesis that sees in it es- 
sentially a picture of human destiny, 
happy in the carelessness of childhood, 
then more or less unhappy in proportion 
to the growth of psychological awareness, 
and that considers the sin of disobedience 
as a mere literary device without real 
importance, cannot be accepted as faith- 
ful to the thought of the book as we 
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have it. Still less is there question of 
the collective progress of mankind; this 
is the subject of Gen. iv, 19-22, telling 


the oricin of the arts and modes of life. 


presentation of sin always renascent in 
mankind comes closer to the intentions 
of the book: bv a legitimate fiction the 
author would be recounting as a par- 
ticular event what is really a synthetic 
picture of sin in all men, whether it is 
a question of free actions performed by 
each individual, or of the becoming 
aware of the creature’s state of inevit- 


able separation from God. 


Yet here one may ask if this interpreta- 
tion of the drama of Eden as a schematic 
presentation of a universal fact does not 
tend to treat personal sin as an unavoid- 
able necessity. Such an idea would con- 
tradict the general purpose of Genesis 
and certain stories in the book. Not only 
are good men such as Enoch and Noah 
introduced, but brothers, 
think 


originally as similar as possible, act in 


whom one 


. . 
micht placed in circumstances 


quite different wavs. But we must not 


insist too much upon what is rather a 


possible consequence than the direct as- 
sertion of such exegesis. 

What is more serious is that it looks 
upon sin as a purely individual reality 
and rejects the notion of inheritance in 
this sphere. Modern ideas, foreign to 
Genesis and ancient Israel, intervene to 
distort the true meaning of the text. 
itself certain 


In the story features 


show that the author undoubtedly 1n- 
tends to recount a t ved of which the 
consequences will affect an entire race. 
The enmity put by Yahweh between 
the serpent and the woman will exist 
equally between the descendants of each. 
An hereditary vendetta is set on foot. 
The expulsion from Eden concerns at 
first the culprits alone. since they alone 
exist: but it is clear enough that access 


to God's garden is henceforth forbidden 
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to all their future descent (cf. Gen. iv, 
16). The woman ts named Eve, because 
she is the mother of all livine (in, 20). 
Besides, in Genesis as a whole, and 
specially in the Yahwist document, there 
is a conviction that the conduct and fate 
of an ancestor influences the destiny of 
his race, without the need for the same 
free decisions to be taken afresh in each 
generation. Each group of the earth's 
population is shown as the issue of a 
first father, who eives it name and racial 
and psychological character. The vaga- 
bond destiny of Cain the murderer is 
the type of the nomadic life of the tribe 
of Kenites or Cainites (Gen. iv, 14). 
Canaan ts cursed together with his father 
Ham, who was lacking in respect for 
Noah (ix, 25). Ishmael is a wild ass, 
every man’s enemy (xvi, 12). Moab and 
sen-ammi, born of Lot’s daughters’ in- 
cest with their father, are the founders 
of the two detested peoples of Moab 
and Ammon (xix, 37-38). Among Jacob's 
sons, Reuben loses his birthright by an 
act of incest (xxxv, 22: xlix, 4). Simeon 
and Levi, after their massacre of the 
Sichemites, are condemned to dispersal, 
which affects the tribes that bear their 
names (xxxiv; xlix, 5-7). Judah, separat- 
ing from his brothers, is allied with 
Canaanite women, which prefigures the 
later situation of his tribe (xxxvuiil, 1). 
Joseph, become the saviour of his family, 
enjoys pre-eminence among his brothers, 
though ‘not the eldest (cf. I Chron. v, 
1-2). Two of his sons, Ephraim and 
Manasseh, are adopted by Jacob, just 
as the house of Joseph will be divided 
into two groups that later will become 
two tribes of Israel (Gen. xlivill, 5-6). 
And above all, the respective situations 
of the two brothers, Jacob, who 1s Is- 
rael, and Esau, who is Edom, prefigure 
the mutual relations of the two peoples 
who bear 28-29; 
39-40). 


their names (xxvil. 


The presentation of these various 
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stories may be somewhat artificial and 
simplified. But the number of examples 
Yah 


wist as well as for the final author of 


puts it beyond doubt that for the 


from 
and that this 


Genesis a legacy 1S passed down 
one generation to another, 
is one of the most important laws of 
history. When therefore they depict in 
the beginning the sin of the first father, 
to whom they do not even trouble to 
give a proper name but call him simply 
‘Man,’ it is verv clear that thev do not 


mean, in this case and in this case alone. 


to suspend the action of the ceneral 
law of inheritance. both physical and 


ph 
moral, verified elsewhere. And this pre 
sumption is confirmed bv p Sitive eVI- 
dence in the itself, the 


of descendants (ii, 15.20). 


story mention 


The religious downfall of man is a 
real fact, and is not simply his distance 
from a 


tt ined 


ideal 
Similarly, it 1S a collective and 


divine not vet 
hered 
itary downfall, not the sum of strictly 
individual faults. The sin of the forefa 
thers has repercussions on their descen 
dants, even without the latter’s havine 
to make this sin their own bv a new 


deliberate act. 


It would be ills 
carried away by 


ritimate for us to be 
modern ideas and to 
shut our eves to the 
Yet a 
lows us to raise certain difficulties felt 
mind. The 


Genesis afiirms the reality of a physical 


‘ 


author's conviction. 
close examination no doubt al- 


by our modern author of 
and moral legacy transmitted from one 
generation to another, but he has by 
no means fully analysed the mechanism 
of this transmission and has not accu 
the total 


lh ar 


’ > 
PTOMAICLIN 


rately assigned their share in 
effect to the 


two causes that 


speaking he recognizes: physical inherit. 
ance and social tradition. Phvsical in- 
heritance is taken for eranted: 


plicitly mentioned in a passage of the 


it 1s eXx- 


priestly code. where Adam is said to 


have begotten a son in his own likeness, 
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v, 3). Along with bodily 
the Yahwist first and then the 
final edito) 


after his image 
heredity 
recognize the role of social 
a whole. 


tradition in the inheritance as 


A verv clear case is that of the custom 
related in Gen. xxxil. 33. For the author 


of this storv the alimentary taboo in 


question was established because at least 
lacob’s 


what had befallen him. 


immediate descendants knew 


In several tales 
where a man’s conduct predetermines 
lants’ destiny, his blessing or 


intervened, that is to sav, a 


oO? | ele ment: Noah and his sons (ix, 
95-27), Is ind his sons (xxvii. 28-40), 
Incob and his sons (xlix). Thus the 


Genesis 
leeacv. He h 


rS In ts transn 


insists on the fact 


is discerned two fac- 


NIsslon, 


2 phy sical and 


' ral. Br would be to ask much 
ni than he intended if we looked for 
1 theory of the relation between these 
factors and of tt f ( part plaved bx 


each. And it would be unduly to sim. 


plify his thought if we reduced the 


t% hy le f 


ss 


phvsi a] heredity. 


Original Sin in Genesis 


Genesis 1s pe rmeé ited with 
in inheritance. we have still 


hat the Eden storv includes 


the idea of 
to inquire VW 


in the common inheritance of all man- 


kind and. correlativelv. how it depicts 


the original state which sin has for- 


feited. Here we must notice the very 


sover tone of the description. The all- 


th } cirectl describes the State that fol- 
makes us 


lowed the transgression. he 


feel its abnormal and painful character, 


but he only hints at what preceded it. 


The clearest contrast 1s between un- 


embarrassed nakedness and nakedness 


ashamed. For evervthing else, the story 
suggests a difference, but does not de- 


fine what it is. Similarly, the cosmogony 
of the priestly code, which clearly means 


to describe the world of actual experl- 
ence, suggests bv its silence that strife 
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between the animals did not exist, and 
that work was no slavery; but it makes 
no explicit assertion. One detail gives 
us to understand that the original ‘very 
good’ creation initiated a subsequent 
cultural development: man is bidden to 
multiply, to fill the earth and subdue 
it (i, 28). Everything was not at once in 
a state of complete perfection. Parallel 
with this, in the Yahwist source, artis- 
tic and technical inventions (iv, 19-22) 
first appear in generations already at 
several removes from the first pair, whose 
condition suggests in many ways that of 
childhood. It is in keeping, then, with the 
spirit of the book if we avoid too great 
precision in regard to the primitive state 
of perfection. 

The story of Eden gives us to under- 
stand that a failure took place on the 
religious level itself, that man’s relation- 
ship with his Creator sustained damage 
that is hereditary. The first effect of dis- 
obedience is that the man and woman 
realise their nakedness and hide from 
Yahweh. This reaction is understand- 
able; but we must notice that it is al- 
most invariably mentioned in the Bible 
as accompanying God's self-manifesta- 
tions. Even in the case of the élite, not 
represented as having faults of their own, 
for whom God’s coming springs from a 
merciful motive, man is seized with fear, 
he is painfully aware of his impurity, 
he shields himself from the sight of God 
by falling to the ground or covering his 
face. Or retrospectively, he is filled with 
anguish when he becomes conscious of 
having been in contact with God with- 
out knowing it. 


In the story, the actions and attitude 
of mind ascribed to the first pair are 
those of all succeeding generations, as 
is evident from the remark on marriage 
(ii, 24); the punishments pronounced on 
the guilty are destined to fall on all 
their posterity. The author's clear in- 
tention is to make his story representa- 
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tive and explanatory; when describing 
their avoidance of Yahweh he is un- 
able to forget that all men, on finding 
themselves in God's presence, react in 
the same way; he must therefore mean 
to account for one fact by the other. If 
mankind in our day feels afraid to ap- 
proach God, feels itself defiled and un- 
worthy of his presence, this is no nor- 
mal condition resulting from God's will; 
but a legacy of sin deprives us of the 
trustfulness and familiarity which were 
the lot of original innocence. Every man, 
without being himself necessarily respon- 
sible for sin, yet because of his origin 
finds himself in a state of uneasiness, 
diffculty and strain in regard to him 
who, in Israel’s belief, is all-merciful. 

The idea is here presented with ex- 
treme delicacy; it results from parallel 
situations and not from explicit state- 
ments; some things are better only hint- 
ed at. But if we consider the general 
aim of the narrative we can discover 
here the first germ of the doctrine St. 
Paul sets out with full clarity when he 
attributes to Adam the bringing into 
the world of sin and not only of death. 
This is no new revelation but the ab- 
stract expression of the real content of 
the ancient story: ‘By the disobedience 
of one man the many have been made 
sinners... Death has reigned even over 
those who have not sinned after the 
likeness of Adam’s transgression’ (Rom. 
v, 19, 14). 

Theology puts a question about the 
serpent. Late in the day, the book of 
Wisdom (ii, 24) and the Apocalypse (xii, 
9; xx, 2) identified the tempter with 
the Devil and Satan. The same is sup- 
posed in passages like Luke x, 19 and 
Rom. xvi, 20. No doubt the ancient 
writer had not as clear a conception as 
had the New Testament, or even Job 
and Chronicles (I Chron. xxi, 1), of a 
tempter, the foe of God and man. But 
his final mention of cherubim (Gen. in, 
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24) shows that for him superhuman be- 
ings may influence man’s destiny. In the 
ancient East the frequent association of 
the serpent with pagan divinities proves 
that the tradition where the story arose 
was quite ready to give a more than ma- 
terial significance to a character pre- 
sented in animal form. 


The State of Innocence and the Fall 


The story of Eden, then, shows the 
culprits forfeiting both for themselves 
and their descendants the state of peace 
and confidence towards God they for- 
merly enjoyed. But there is very little 
material for a sketch of their primitive 
condition: Yahweh taking the man and 
putting him in the garden (1, 15), where 
he himself seems to walk habitually in 
the cool of the day (ili, 18); then bring- 
ing the animals to the man that he may 
learn to know them under God's eyes; 
finally forming the woman and present- 
ing her to her husband (il, 19-22). We 
can see the Creator's entire goodwill, to 
which corresponds on man’s part an un- 
troubled and fearless access to God; this 
we can conclude from the attitude of 
concealment that immediately follows 
man’s sin. 

There is nothing in the story that 
witnesses to an exceptionally developed 
state of knowledge. The text simply says 
that man gave the names to the animals, 
which implies the use of intelligence; 
and that he realised the value of the 
gift given him in the woman. But the 
development of arts and crafts is left to 
future generations, and there is no rea- 
son to think they simply rediscovered 
what in fact had been possessed before 
the Fall. On the contrary, the attempt 
to gain a higher knowledge through dis- 
obedience implies this was not yet at 
man’s disposal. 

Genesis, to characterise the moral con- 
dition of the first pair before sin came, 
contains this sentence: “They were both 
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naked, the man and his wife, and were 
not ashamed’ (ii, 25). This feature has 
not precisely the meaning we may be 
inclined to give it. It illustrates a con- 
dition of mutual trust and esteem rath- 
er than the absence olf disorderly sexual 
impulse. For the biblical writers have 
much more often seen in nakedness the 
loss of social dignity than the possibil- 
ity of a dangerous provocation. It is ig- 
nominious. 
hild, for instance (Hos. u, 5, etc.), 
evokes the 


the condition of a newly- 
born ¢ 
idea, not of innocence, but 
ol deprivation and For an 
adult, it is shameful to be reduced to 


this state 


W eakness. 


that man’s mind 
to create to protect him 
external dangers is still lacking. 


where all 
has been able 
against 
Clot! in 


livence tl 


¥ suns up the wealth and intel- 
iat renders him apt to rule (Is. 
iii, 6) and all the that 


make life in society possible, not merely 


concealments 


the pre tutions taken to avoid sexual 
stimulation. 


context, the un- 
nakedness of 


In such a mental 


ashamed Eden 


both the 


supposes 
mildness of external nature 


and relations between human 


persons 
untroubled by fear and distrust. The 
subsequent appearance of modesty, that 
complex sentiment of which the com- 
ponents are not limited to the domain 
é | 


of sex, is not a symptom exclusively or 


chiefly of disorder arising in the sensi- 
tive nature, now in rebellion against 
the moral law. It marks the beginning 
of an era in which man, separated from 
God, 1S sé parated also trom his kind and 
divided in himself: desire and shame in 
regard to sexual activity; in regard to 
other men, a need at once of commu- 
nications and concealment; bondage to 
social conventions that repress his spon- 
taneity. All this flows very naturally 
from sin. The story discreetly indicates 
an ambiguity and uneasiness invading 


all man’s relationships. 


The moral state of fallen man is ex- 
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pressed again under the figure of strife 
with the serpent. A curse is pronounced, 
condemning it to creep on its belly. Be- 
sides hostility between man and the ani- 
mal world, the author has something 
else to suggest. The seducer has not 
gained a total victory over his victims. 
The woman is named in order to assert 
that she is a morally responsible per- 
son. She and her race must fight with 
the serpent and its race. The struggle 
is collective and permanent. 

There is no question of immediate 
and compiete victory for either of the 
combatants. The serpent’s efforts and 
those of the woman’s race are designated 
by the same Hebrew word suf, the sense 
of which is rather uncertain because it 
rarely occurs. It probably means ‘to 
tread underfoot’ and thence ‘to crush.’ 
Perhaps there is also a word-play with 
the similar sa’af, ‘to lie in wait for, ob- 
serve. There will be constartt hostility, 
but its outcome is not at first sight made 
perfectly clear. The two opponents lie 
in wait for and may injure one another. 
Perpetual vigilance is thus required on 
man’s part, for the serpent is dangerous 
especially because it hides itself and may 
attack before being seen. Doubtless it 
cannot crush man’s heel, but it may in- 
flict a mortal blow. 


The terms of the curse directly en- 
visage a struggle. This already aptly 
symbolises the condition of man _ in 
which each generation in turn has to 


fight against evil. There is an implicit 
assertion of the freedom that still re- 
mains after the Fall. 
deed, but not wholly subjugated by the 
power of evil, will still be able to strive 


Man, fallen in- 


against it. If he is vigilant, he may get 
the better of it; but victory will not be 
easy. This is a view of man’s moral state 
that holds the mean between pessimism 
and optimism. In the following chapter 
a concrete illustration of this idea is 
given in the story of Cain, tempted to 
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envy and anger. Yahweh admonishes 
him, and pictures to him sin as a wild 
beast lying in wait, but which he may 
subdue (iv, 7). 

No doubt the author meant to sug: 
eest something further. The relative po- 
sition of the two opponents seems in 
man’s favour. And above all it is the 
serpent that is accursed, a thing the man 
and woman are spared. Parallelism in- 
dicates that it will be punished through 
its victims. For man provoked God to 
curse the ground, and he is condemned 
to till an ungrateful soil; woman tempt- 
ed man, and is made subject to him. 
The serpent likewise will see its pride 
put down by those it has tor the first 
time incited to revolt. Thus we find it 
is a promise of salvation that the story 
holds. This is logical. The idea that in- 
spires these early chapters and the book 
as a whole is that man’s present con- 
dition arises not from God's impotence 
or indifference but from his creature's 
sin. Consequently, the divine scheme, 
begun in creation and compromised by 
sin, will yet be brought to success by 
a God who is all-powerful and very 
good. The sequel of the book leaves us 
in no doubt as to that which its begin- 
ning allows us to presume. 

The account of the awakening of 
shame, of fear in God’s presence, and 
of the serpent’s condemnation, brings 
out the main aspects of the spiritual 
effects of sin. The sentence passed on 
the man and woman expresses its pen- 
alties. The supreme penalty for sin is 
death; not simply the premature death 
a human lawgiver may ordain for a par- 
ticular crime, but death such as univer- 
sal experience has made it known to us. 
The position of this story at the start 
of the whole history and its significance 
demand this fullness of meaning. The 
threat accompanying God’s prohibition 
does not indicate an instantaneous death 
that God’s mercy afterwards refuses to 
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inflict; sull less is it a piece of deceit 
meant to assure the obedience of credu- 
lous children. The expression used: ‘in 
the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
die,’ does not connote the swiftness of 
the punishment but its certainty. It is 
death itself, not simply untimely death, 
that punishes sin. When Yahweh drives 
the culprits out of Eden, he means to 
prevent their future access to the tree 
of lite and their living tor ever. Man 
loses a possibility that hitherto had been 
open to him. 


various invite 


us to examine the question more close 


However, indications 
ly. God’s sentence contains one clause, 
according to which the body's dissolu- 
tion appears a normal thing; ‘for dust 
thou art and unto dust shalt thou re- 
turn’ (il, 19). This is the consequence 
of the earthly origin common to man 
and the beasts. The later thought of 
Israel was struck by this idea and would 
Moreover, life and 
death in the Old Testament are terms 


otten elaborate it. 


frequently used to designate temporal 
happiness or unhappiness, which are the 
sanctions of good conduct or bad. God, 
then, in banishing man from the tree 
of life, deprives him of a state of hap- 
piness and subjects him to death and 
misfortune. 


The Eden story, taken as a whole, 
shows how realities anterior to sin are 
thereby changed for the worse: social 
intercourse is hindered by the sense of 
shame; chitdbearing and work become 
painful; woman’s aid to man is realised 
in her subjection. But the author wishes 
to avoid a too detailed description of 
the state that was lost through sin, and 
he simply makes plain what in our pres- 
ent experience carries the consequences 
of man’s transgression. 

As regards man’s previous condition, 
the reader’s speculation must supply 
what is not explicit in. the text. But if 
we speculate, we must do so consistent- 
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ly, and say that thorns and thistles did 
not appear on earth till after the Fall. 
Or else, imitating the sober reserve of 


the narrator, we must be content tc Say 
that man’s relations with certain reall- 
ties of his existence have been impaired 
through his fault. The story does no 
more than envisage death in the aggre- 
eate as we know it: the rude termina- 
tion of our life and plans, the obscurity 
and anguish that go with it; and declare 
this the joint result of our punishment 
and our earthly origin. 

To sum up, this chapter, both by its 
content and its place in the book as a 
whole, is meant to aflirm the hereditary 
loss through sin of man’s state at crea- 
tion: loss of trustful access to God, loss 
of innocence and mutual confidence be- 
tween individuals; the resulting obliga- 
tion of a hard struggle with evil, the 
advent of servitude, suffering and death. 
In a form that is simple and within all 
men’s reach, the essential elements of 
the doctrine of original sin are already 
present in the story. 


History of Successive Faults 


We shall be liable to misunderstand 
the witness of Genesis to original sin 
if we stop short at a single text, that 
of ch. in, relating the disobedience of 
the first pair and their expulsion from 
Eden. In reality, this is only the first 
of a whole series of stories where the 
conduct and fate of an ancestor are seen 
to decide the destiny of his race. From 
the first man down to the sons of Joseph 
the law of a biological and moral heredt- 
ty is at work without a break. It would 
then be contrary to the mind of the bib- 
lical writer to treat the original trans: 
gression as a fact apart, the consequences 
of which do not follow the same gen- 
eral law as the other sins committed 
through the ages. The property of in- 
volving the fate of a whole race is com- 


mon to it and numerous other events, 
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of which the sequence is recounted in 
the rest of the book. It is only that the 
first disorder in the series has a unique 
gravity, for it destroys a perfect har- 
mony that can never be completely re. 
stored even though God’s mercy inter- 
venes to provide a remedy. But it does 
not destroy all possibility of a religious 
life or of human development. After it, 
the first founders of a line of descent 
can still render the common destiny bet- 
ter or worse for their descendants. 


Cain, the first murderer, is condemned 
to a wandering life. Then among his 
race there appear, along with the dif- 
ferent modes of life and the musical arts, 
polygamy and that skill in arms that will 
allow of unbridled revenge: ‘Cain will 
be avenged sevenfold: And Lamech sev- 
enty-and-sevenfold’ (iv, 24). The author 
doubtless means to show how the prog- 
ress of profane culture is often linked 
with moral corruption. 


The episode of the sons of God and 
daughters of men, enigmatic enough in 
Genesis, seems to be a furtive allusion 
to a more circumstantial tradition that 
we find set down in much later Jewish 
writings not enjoying inspiration: in 
Fnoch and Jubilees. Rebel angels quit 
their heavenly dwelling, espouse mortal 
women and beget a race of giants who 
lay waste the earth and destroy man- 
kind. At the prayer of the faithful angels 
the Flood cuts short their misdeeds. The 
author of Genesis seems to have been 
unwilling to disregard a tradition con- 
cerning man’s corruption by the super- 
human world, but will not insist on 
the nature of the intervention. Faith- 
fulness to his sources and relative in- 
dependence in regard to the details they 
contain are usual in the editor to whom 
we owe their actual combination. No 
need to be more surprised here at traces 
of a curious legend than at a creation 
in six days where not every detail is a 
message from God. In either case the 
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final composer finds there simply a col- 
lective means of expression. 

Wickedness, corruption, widespread 
violence, provoke the Flood. God's jus. 
tice annihilates a perverse humanity but 
spares one righteous man, Noah, with 
his family. Thus God, for all he repents 
of having made mankind, will still be 
able to carry out his wisdom’s original 
design: to give the earth to man that 
he may fill it and subdue it. More defi- 
nite laws, laid down when the catas- 
trophe is over, are meant to hinder the 
return of that extreme evil which had 
had to be swept away: the obligation 
of blood-revenge, to intimidate one 
tempted to murder; the prohibition of 
eating the blood of beasts, to inculcate 
the inviolability of human life (ix, 4-6). 

The blessing given to Noah on leav- 
ing the ark reproduces very closely the 
initial blessing given to man (i, 28-30). 
The two passages are from the same 
source, the priestly code, which presents 
creation as very good but does not men- 
tion man’s fall. However, this source 
also is aware of a decline from the prim1- 
tive harmony. Instead of the peaceful 
domination over the beasts promised to 
man at first, we find after the Flood that 
he inspires fear and terror. Instead of 
the vegetable food allowed to man at 
the beginning, his right to eat flesh, 
apart from the blood, is now explicitly 
recognized. These two changes are not 
fortuitous; they show that something 
has troubled the divine order of crea- 
tion, in spite of the persistence of God's 
goodwill. 


Another detail supports this indica- 
tion that the priestly code also knows 
of man’s downfall. The length of hu- 
man life gradually decreases in the 
course of the great historical periods dis- 
tinguished by the story. Until Noah in- 
clusive the age of the patriarchs is more 
than seven hundred years (v, 1-31; ix, 
29). After the Flood it shrinks by degrees 
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from six hundred to two hundred years, 
until Terah, Abraham's father (xi, 10-32). 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, do not 
exceed two hundred After the 
Fxodus, the length of life is reduced 


yCal Ss. 


to the measure of our present experi- 
ence. This artificial scheme expresses the 
idea of a gradual deterioration. And this 
agrees well with Genesis’ picture of a 
succession of falls, all of which affect 
more or less seriously the destiny of more 
or less numerous descendants. 

Among Noah's own sons a sin draws 
down on one of them a special curse. 
Ham, failing in respect for his father, 
is punished by the subjection of his son 
Canaan to Shem and Japhet (ix, 22-27). 
The text then enumerates the various 
peoples sprung from this triple stock, 
noting the diversity of their dwellings 
and languages. The author, in this enum- 
eration, seems not to disapprove the di- 
versity that accompanies their increase; 
for God had repeated to Noah the origi- 
nal command to be fruitful and to fill 
the earth. But just as the sin of the first 
couple had impaired the goodness of 
their original state, so a sin, this time 
collective, impairs the goodness of man- 
kind’s expansion in numbers and terri- 
tory. This episode is of great importance 
in the general plan, for it includes all 
men, and not, like many others, a single 
branch of mankind; and the divine ini- 
tiative shown in Abraham’s call is re- 
lated more directly to the situation 
created by Babel than to that due to 
Eden. 


Men, become numerous on the earth, 
conceive the idea of building themselves 
a city and a high tower, which will serve 
them, so it seems, as a rallying-point; 
for they appear to wish to avoid dis- 
persion. Thus they are going against 
God’s command to replenish the earth. 
But Yahweh forces them to abandon 
their purpose by confounding their lan- 
guage. The great fact of human division 
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is now added irremediably to man's SC p- 
God 


Eden. The author does not inquire if 


aration from brought about in 
a dispersal taking place without sin on 
man’s part would have allowed unity of 
speech to subsist. It iS enough to show 
the part played by sin in the actual state 
of things, where hostility and incapacity 
to understand and collaborate with one 
another are indissolubly linked. 

An extremely simplified design has 
condensed into a single strictly localised 
episode what in fact was due to a num- 
ber ol 


nameless events, the details of 


} 


which are how bevond Ou! reac] 


il. The 
simplification resulting from the literary 
form must not let us overlook the hu- 
man and religious reality described and 
appreciated so profoundly in this short 
passage. Genesis, instead of considering 
as natural the divisions and mutual in- 
comprehension of the peoples, finds 
them abnormal. Unity alone answers to 
the Creator's intentions. If thines: are 
| 


otherwise, this results from a tustly pun- 


ished rebellion, of which the conse- 
quences reach even to those not person- 
ally responsible. ‘Mankind as it is, with 
its barriers and divisions, does not cease 
to bear the sin of Babel, just as it ts 
\dam.’* 


Linked up with the account of man's 


still the victim of the sin ol 


dispersal, Genesis relates the call of Abra- 
ham, as if it wished to point to the rem- 
edy immediately after the transgression. 
Abraham receives from Yahweh the com- 
mand to leave his country and kindred. 
It is as if the breaking of even the most 
natural and lawful particular ties were 
necessary to that gathering of the scat- 
tered peoples entailed by the restoration 
of fallen man. Abraham himself must 
become a new centre of mankind. In 
him shall be blessed, or shall bless them- 
selves, all families of the earth (xii. 8). 


ty]. Guillet, Themes bibliques, p. 104. 
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Even if we adopt the more restricted 
sense of the original, ‘shall bless them- 
selves,” we must understand in this prom- 
ise a return to unity. The good fortune 
of ‘the friend of God,’ loaded as he is 
with blessings, will be so notorious, that 
one can wish oneself no better lot than 
his. He will begin by effecting a moral 
unanimity concerning his own person. 
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What follows no longer forms part of 
the theme of original sin. But in con- 
cluding this study of Genesis we can re- 
mark how Holy Scripture, even before 
St. Paul, treats of original sin in view 
of the salvation that will set men free 
from it. 


Translation by Dom JoHN HIGGENS 
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THE PSYCHOANALYST 
AND THE CONFESSOR 


[’ sEEMS that the Tower of Pisa, lean- 

ing dangerously on its base, is today 
the source of concern to architects and 
other responsible parties, and yet there 
is no one who would want to see it de- 
stroyed. People are studying the relation 
between the terrain and the Tower's 
foundation for the possible and un- 
doubtedly complicated cause of this ex- 
cessive imbalance. No one has thought 
of suggesting that it is the result of lack 
of light, nor has any one proposed some 
sort of atmospheric super-fan which 
would scatter those clouds which are 
cutting off too much of the sun’s light, 
nor—what would be worse yet—has any 
one called for the construction of an 
extremely powerful artificial light, a sort 
of ersatz sun. 

Yet in another domain, all due allow- 
ances having been made, a similar men- 
tal process is performed by certain well- 
intentioned writers who assert that fre- 
quent and well made confessions neces- 
sarily result in the cure of nervous dis- 
orders. All too frequently, furthermore, 
we meet with attitudes of this kind: “Of 
what use is psychoanalysis as long as we 
have confession? A man comes to the 
confessional to unburden his soul of 
everything that weighs heavily on it; 
why would he need to speak to some 
one other than his confessor?” Or else 
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it is pointed out, accurately enough, 
that psychoanalysis has gained a con- 
siderably wider acceptance in Protestant 
countries where confession does not exist, 
than in Catholic countries where it does. 
This fact, however, does not necessarily 
mean anything: it is quite possible that 
psychoanalysis responds to one kind of 
need and confession to another, and that 
the Protestant countries themselves have 
been led into a confusion just the op- 
posite of the one we first mentioned, by 
seeking in psychoanalysis an inadequate 
substitute for confession. 

Attitudes of this kind, it must be said, 
simply manifest an almost total ignor- 
ance of what psychoanalysis is—a medi- 
cal act—and a serious misunderstanding 
of what confession is—a religious and 
sacramental act. 


The time has come, however, for at 
least some clarification of this confusion, 
a clarification which might be systema- 
tically undertaken by certain writers, 
even by those calling themselves theo- 
logians, for a variety of reasons which 
we need not go into here. It would be 
childishly pretentious on our part were 
we to imagine that In the space of some 
few pages we could succeed in making 
any sort of exhaustive and definitive 
analysis. But a few reflections or clarifi- 
cations might serve to bring the reader 
to a broader awareness of the subject 
before us. Such is the sole aim of the 
present essay. 


confession § are, 


rr and 

ultimately, two techniques in the serv- 
ice of man. That is, their aim is to 
promote his general well being: a more 
profound, more lucid, more dedicated 
involvement in relational life. But the 
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levels on which these two techniques are 
located are radically different: in the 
Pascalian sense of the term, they are not 
of the same order. As we said above, 
psychoanalysis as such is a medical act, 
while confession as such is a religious 
act. This elementary prefatory distinc- 
tion is in itself already charged with 
meaning. 

Everyone knows that as far as his 
“client” is concerned the psychoanalyst 
centers his attention on the life of the 
unconscious. But it is difficult to con- 
ceive what that represents and includes: 
our mentality, that is, our habit of 
thought, is still too strongly tainted by 
rationalism to be comfortable among 
those indistinct, difficult-to-grasp reali- 
ties which elude the network of abstract 
and definitive concepts, realities which 
are expressed much more cogently by 
the symbol than by syllogistic reasoning. 


The unconscious world of man resem- 
bles somewhat the subterranean mys- 
tery, hidden and vaguely menacing, 
which determines the flow of the Foun- 
tain of Vaucluse. We do not know exact- 
ly what takes place; we have intuitions, 
indications, hypotheses; we cannot ade- 
quately formulate these moving and ob- 
scurely seen realities by means of a vo- 
cabulary which has been fashioned to 
deal with more or less clear notions. We 
have, however, no other. But we do 
know that these subterranean surround- 
ings, which are certainly quite different 
from the play of light on the fountain, 
have a necessary role in the dynamism 
of these leaping waters. 

The nature of the unconscious lies 
precisely in its irrationality, or even 
more accurately, its ““sub-rationality.” In 
Freudian terms we might say, somewhat 
schematically, that it corresponds to the 
unresolved emotions of  pre-rational 
childhood. Even though Revelation 
teaches us that grace puts an end to 
man’s anxiety in the mystery of divine 
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light, man begins his existence in the 
mystery of protean shadows. It is only 
with this area of mysterious darkness 
and shadow, in so far as it persists as 
an impediment or obstruction, that the 
psychoanalyst concerns himself. Neuro- 
tic disorders, which are of varying de- 
grees of seriousness, have their roots in 
this mystery. The instinctive actions and 
emotional reactions of the child express 
the initial confrontation of his hesitant 
individuality with the world, inert or 
human, outside him. It is possible that 
this confrontation, intensely lived in as 
yet a purely affective way, occurs in terms 
of conflicts that are too strong for him. 
It may be that the quasi-visceral anxie- 
ties which he experiences in one circum- 
stance or another were not sufficiently 
dissipated in their time. These anxie- 
ties, vigorously obliterated by a sort of 
defensive reflex, will persist in the per- 
son, rumbling unconsciously and always 
ready to be re-awakened. The task of 
the psychoanalyst is simply to aid the 
patient in recognizing these anxieues ly- 
ing below the surface, anxieties which 
treatment will cause him in some man- 
ner to relive while on the psychiatrist's 
couch. It is, for the subject, the only 
way in which he himself can dispel 
them. By reviving them, he relives them, 
so to speak, archaically, without any im- 
mediate object. 


This means that the psychoanalyst 
addresses himself only to the infra-hu- 
man zone of his patient. The analytic 
cure takes place only on this level. Its 
aim is, specifically, to liberate the pa- 
tient, not as regards the principles of 
morality, as some believe or would want 
it thought, but rather as regards those 
paralyzing anxieties which have nothing 
to do with any objective morality. In 
short, it is only a question of that first 
stammering from which he has not freed 
himself, from the moment when he first 


entered into the _ instinctive dialogue 
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with that world which was distinct from 
him—that first faint outline, still pure- 
ly affective, of the relational life. 


The confessor, on the other hand, is 
occupied, so to speak, with the most su- 
perior plane of the life of the subject 
who has recourse to him. His role lies 
at the other extreme from that of the 
analyst: the confessor reestablishes or 
confirms, in a purely instrumental fash- 
ion, the supernatural dimensions of the 
subject's life, the personal relations with 
his redeeming God. This means, conse- 
quently, that we are dealing here with 
that other pole of the human mystery, 
with the supreme achievement of the 
subject’s relational life, with the gratut- 
tous and superabundant gift of God 
known as Infinite Love—with Grace. It 
is no longer a question, properly speak- 
ing, for psychology, but of a mode of 
knowing which is in itself transcendent 
and ineffable, which we call Faith. If 
those psychic zones with which the psy- 
choanalyst concerns himself can be de- 
fined as the “obscure” or the “subter- 
ranean,” then we might refer to the 
confessor’s area of concern in terms of 
the most dazzling and absolute light, daz- 
zling in such a way that, so far as 
limited and hesitant minds are con- 
cerned, it blinds us at the same time 
that it draws us into its swirling bril- 
liance and gives us the hope of living. 
It is for this reason that a clinical psy- 
chology of Faith, as distinct from the 
speculative and rational study elabor- 
ated by theology, is by definition im- 
possible. It is possible, of course, to study 
faith and even to distinguish certain 
lived manifestations of it, but never shall 
we be able to define its essence, any 
more than could Montaigne, who, when 
asked about his friendship with La Boé- 
tie, could only reply: “Because he is who 
he is, and I am who I am.” The obvious 
abuses of a legalistic vocabulary or men- 


tality tend to obscure the fact that the 
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sacrament of Penance is situated essen- 
tially within an intersubjective relation- 
ship: erring, stricken man whom God 
pursues with His tenderness (Osee), 
whom God seeks to raise up out of his 
torpor (Canticle of Canticles), or man as 
he is welcomed upon his return with a 
solemn and unlimited manifestation of 
love (the prodigal son). No rational ex- 
planation is possible here; it is the very 
mystery of living love, the mystery of 
that silent understanding which two peo- 
ple have, that inexpressible thing which 
took place between Christ and Peter 
when they exchanged that glance of 
which Saint Luke speaks, after the be- 
trayal by the Apostle. We exist by rea- 
son of the fact that God calls each one 
of us by name; He saves each one of us, 
by name, simply “because He is who 
He is, and I am who I am....” In that 
supreme dialogue of friendship which is 
to be discovered in God, the confessor 
is nothing but an instrument, for that 
gratuitous and superabundant love on 
God’s part reveals itself to our under- 
standing by means of accessible signs: 
through Scripture, the lived chronicle 
of the Revelation of this love, and by 
means of the Sacraments, which are at 
once its expression and its reality. 


We ought to be distrustful of certain 
expressions which can easily become 
equivocal and which falsify their true 
meaning the moment we forget that 
their original signification was deliber- 
ately Such, for example, 
would be the case with the medical ter- 
minology which we have taken over in 
our discussion of this sacramental re- 
lationship: sin is the soul's sickness; the 
confessor becomes the soul’s physician, 


allegorical. 


etc. There is, of course, an analogy in 
the sense that in the case of both sin 
and sickness there is a disturbance in 


the harmony, in the balance or exchange 
necessary to life. But we should never 
lose sight of the infinite distance which 
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separate these two planes of reality. A 
certain clever theologian who is violent- 
ly opposed to Freudian psychoanalysis 
wrote some years ago in a_ periodical 
which, happily, reached only a very small 
audience, that “The spiritual life is a 
higher ”" A beautiful 
example of misleading gibberish! The 
unconscious is a chaotic and prehistoric 


unconscious... . 


world which precedes or subtends the 
conscious life. The life of Grace, on the 
other hand, is that all-powerful force of 
divine love which, through faith, mob- 
ilizes, subsumes and unifies, even beyond 
their natural boundaries, all of the lucid 
forces of the consciousness. 

In the course of the therapy the psy- 
choanalyst and his patient operate on 
the level of the sub-rational and the 
sub-human, where there is a need to ex- 
tricate the rational and the human from 
the ancient mires and quicksands that 
serve as obstacles. The confessor and 
the penitent, in the liturgical and mys- 
terious encounter of the Sacrament move 
on the plane of the supra-rational and 
of the supernatural properly so-called. 
They stand, so to speak, at the opposite 
extremes of the dynamic unity of the hu- 
man person 


_— RADICAL DIFFERENCE, in so far as 

the nature and order are concerned, 
between confession and psychoanalysis 
involves a difference no less radical be- 
tween the method and attitude of the 
confessor on the one hand and the ana- 
lyst on the other. 

Situated, so to speak, at the crossroads 
of the encounter between two persons 
involved in the dispute, the penitent 
and God, the confessor is called in, after 
a fashion, to render a judgment. And 
vet he must never lose sight of the fact 
that this “judgment” is a very special 
one, and the rather ambiguous compari- 
son frequently made between it and a 
judgment based on human justice, risks 
falsifying the perspectives. The habitual 
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expression “the tribunal of penance” 
points up this possibility for confusion, 
a serious danger from the point of view 
of a healthy religious doctrine. 


We are dealing, in fact, with the only 
“tribunal” to which one presents one- 
self with the absolute certitude of being 
pardoned at the very moment we ask 
for pardon. It is not so much a sentence 
in the juridical sense that we are deal- 
ing with here as it is the warm welcome 
extended to the one who has strayed. 
It is this that the Gospel stresses time 
after time: the parable of the prodigal 
Magdalene, the Samaritan. 
Without doubt the sacrament of Pen- 
ance has, over the course of the cen- 


son, Mary 


turies, suffered a certain contamination 
by the legislation of a visible ecclesias- 
tical society, a society which, for the 
good of the community, has been com- 
pelled to adopt the juridical and legalis- 
tic paraphernalia which we associate 
with civil justice. Thus the public sin- 
ner, the one who is divorced and re- 
married in official opposition to the 
Christian view of marriage, is visibly re- 
jected from the community, that is to 
say from participation at the Table 
where the faithful gather for the Eu- 
charistic meal. But the personal and pri- 
vate relationships of each man with his 
God are not of the same order, and the 
legalisms necessary for the external or- 
ganization of the temporal community 
must not be allowed to contaminate our 
conception of the Sacrament of Penance 
itself. It can serve only as a term of 
comparison, or more exactly, of analo- 
ey, but not as an adequate expression 
of the Sacrament. The priest as such, 
that is to say the minister of the sacra- 
ment, the instrument of the Mystery, 
might be compared, rather than to a 
judge, to the anonymous servant who, 
upon the return of the prodigal son, is 
charged with preparing the feast which 


is to celebrate the “re-union.” 
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And yet he has, none the less, a judg- 
ment to deliver, for he is not merely a 
mechanical instrument: he is charged 
by the Church with a mission which de- 
mands the utilization of all his human 
faculties, as well as the spiritual avail- 
ability or supernatural power which 
is given him. It is he who in the name 
of God gives something—the sign which 
is at the same time the whole efficacy 
of the grace—a gift of inestimable value, 
and fundamental for the penitent who 
awaits and asks for it. As the dispenser 
of this gift the priest must judge as to 
whether it take place. This 
means that he must ascertain, in the 
first place, if there is a penitent, Le., if 
the subject who presents himself, in this 
essentially transcendent intersubjective 
relationship, is really a sinner; from 
whence arises the necessity for the ac- 
knowledgment of faults. He must, fur- 
thermore, determine whether the sub- 
ject knows what he is doing, if he has 
the proper sentiments of Faith and 
amendment, if the action he is perform. 
ing is a truly religious one, and not an 


should 


act which is thought of as a more or 
less magical rite, or as a natural hygienic 
habit. By the same token the penitent 
is obliged to signify his contrition. But 
the confessor’s judgment stops there: it 
is concerned with the acknowledgment 
of guilt, contrition, with the firm reso- 
lution, according to the traditional ex- 
pressions. It is quite evident that the 
confessor can in no way judge the inner 
personal responsibility of the penitent; 
that belongs to God alone. While the 
confessor can point out that a certain 
act Is in itself gravely wrong, and indi- 
cate why, he cannot, without presump- 
tion, determine the question of what in 
traditional theology is called the formal 
responsibility of the subject who is speak- 
ing to him. That would be clericalism, 
not the work of the priesthood. If the 
priest, in that supernatural confronta- 
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tion which is confession, must pass some 
judgment, he must not forget that it 
must remain within the scope of his 
power: the dispensing of an infinite 
mercy which surpasses him as well as 
the penitent. 


The psychoanalyst, on the contrary, 
so long as he remains faithful to the 
demands of his method, refrains from 
making value judgments about the be- 
havior of his patient, for the simple rea- 
son that his area of concern is on the 
level of the sub-human, and therefore 
of the sub-moral. His aim is simply (and 
this in no way implies that it is a quick 
or facile operation) to aid his client— 
who is a sick man—to discover within 
himself the emotional blocks and sup- 
pressions which have their origins in 
the past and which interfere, to a great- 
er or lesser degree, with the autonomy 
of his conscious, lucid actions. Under 
the penalty of destroying the very prin- 
ciple of the quite special therapeutic 
relationship which has been established 
here, the analyst must neither form any 
judgment regarding moral value, which 
would be completely improper, nor must 
he give any counsel concerning behavior. 
To do otherwise would be to enter, 
along with his own subjective interfer- 
ences, the unconscious emotional con- 
flicts of his patient and to reactivate 
them as such. This in turn would pre- 
vent the subject from emerging from 
these conflicts, from becoming aware of 
them and “liquidating” them, to use the 
technical expression. The analyst's role 
is limited to bringing his patient into 
contact with his own internal dynamism 
and truth, a role which is carried out 
in an attitude frequently referred to as 
one of “friendly neutrality,” a phrase 
which seems quite adequate to describe 
it. The relationship established between 
the psychoanalyst and his client is clear- 
ly a fully human one, in the sense that 
the therapist carries to its extreme that 
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solicitude for receiving and welcoming 
the person of his patient just as it is, in 
all its complexity. And yet the primary 
area of his concern and his efficacy is 
the sub-human aspect of this personal- 
ity. Clearly, the dialogue does not take 
place in the and _ rational 
world of relationships. There lies the 
specific difference between psychoanalysis 
and any other possible kind of conver- 
sation. It is even more evident that this 
cialogue could not take place on the 
plane of supernatural relationships. To 
entertain a value judgment on the com- 
portment of the patient, or worse yet, 
to convey this judgment to him, would 
result in a clean break in the therapeu- 
tic relationship. At most the therapist 
can indicate to his client that the latter 
has, unknown to himself, certain illu- 
sions about this or,that value accord- 
ing to the client’s own frame of refer- 
ence, or he can indicate that the sub- 
ject is contradicting himself without 
noticing it and that it would be good 
to understand why. It is possible, there- 
fore, to conceive of a patient who, for 
example, affirms his Christian faith and 
a Christian set of values but who is, at 
the same time, 


conscious 


sexual 
guilt: the analyst can then lead the sub- 
ject to a recognition that his experience 
of guilt stands in opposition to the very 


obsessed with 


hierarchy of values which he, the sub- 
ject, embraces on the rational level of 
his being. For according to the Chris- 
tian view of reality it is clearly charity 
which is of primary importance, while 
chastity is a virtue second in importance 
to it, in some way partaking of the vir- 
tue of temperance, as St. Thomas says. 
Without passing any value judgment on 
the concrete actions of his client, the 
psychoanalyst can lead him to an aware- 
ness of this “hypertrophic” phobia con- 
cerning sexual matters, a phobia which 
_is contaminating his rational judgment. 


Furthermore. confession has no place 
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in the analytic relationship: the client 
does not have to answer for his acts be- 
fore his psychiatrist or before whatever 
superior entity this latter person might 
represent. Yet the instinctive tendency 
of the patient, more or less burdened 
as he always is with neurotic feelings of 
guilt, consists precisely in finding itself 
in the agonizing position of “being 
judged.” What he says will, frequently, 
be experienced by him as an “admis- 
sion,” but in a manner unknown to him 
and on a level of consciousness which 
clearly does not pertain to the objective- 
ly moral order. The method and atti- 
tude of the psychoanalyst, however, must 
not enter into this unconscious play-act- 
ing; he must constantly refuse the role 
of judge, and point out to the subject 
the inadequate reflex which causes him 
to react. This is obviously the only way 
to liquidate that primitive, pseudo-mor- 
al anxiety which very often makes im- 
possible any clear judgment, and which 
interferes with the patient’s autonomous 
acceptance of and engagement with a 
true, objective morality in his relational 
life. By abstaining methodically from 
any value judgment, even if it be an 
unformulated one, the analyst in some 
way forces the subject to ‘“de-moralize” 
that which is not yet moral. It is clear 
that this is a prerequisite condition 
which must obtain if the patient is ul- 
timately to be enabled to live in and 
by a truly conscious and human moral- 
itv, and if he is to assume his instinc- 
tual powers and make them conform- 
able to the option of his mind—which 
is substantially what Anna Freud, the 
Viennese master’s daughter, said in The 
«Self and its Defense Mechanisms. It can- 
not be repeated often enough that psy- 
choanalysis is a therapeutic, that is to 
say a medical, act. However inadequate 
the comparison may be, we might say 
that the patient undergoing psychoan- 


alvsis no more “confesses” or reveals his 
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unconscious to the therapist than the 
patient stricken with acute appendicitis 
“contesses” his intestine to the surgeon 
who is operating. 

It is customary to point out that the 
psychoanalyst’s attitude is, and in a cer- 
tain sense, must be, “frustrating.” This 
means that, contrary to what is done in 
other kinds of therapy, the psychoanalyst 
does not give anything. Not that his at- 
titude ought to be one of unbending 
coldness. But he must not enter into 
the vibrations, if one may put it that 
way, which are set up by the emotional 
needs of his client, needs which are by 
their very nature regressive and archaic. 
His precise task is, on the contrary, to 
help his patient to recognize them as 
such and to disengage himself from 
them. He must not, therefore, make any 
response to them, but rather point them 
out to the subject, or aid him in be- 
coming aware of them. The whole psy- 
choanalytic relationship aims at leading 
the patient to a position of independ. 
ence, which means that in some way he 
must refuse to countenance that infan- 
tile dependence which the unconscious 
needs of the patient are struggling to 
set up. It is for that reason that the 
treatment must not be given gratuitous- 
ly, which would pervert the very prin- 
ciple of the whole therapy. It is for 
that reason too that the therapy should 
involve a great effort on the part of the 
patient, under the penalty of seeing the 
whole treatment indefinitely prolonged 
in a comfortable rut of narcissistic con- 
frontation. That is why, finally, the psy- 
choanalyst gives nothing, not even ad- 
vice, in keeping with the general mode 
and theory of the method. When the 
subject asks him for a directive, the 
analyst does not respond, or, depending 
on the point to which the treatment has 
progressed, he will explain to him why 
he asks the question or indicate the 
need that it represents. The analyst is 
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limited to throwing back upon the pa- 
tient his own truth, without ever re- 
sponding to his appeals. 

This is a relationship which is, as you 
can see, essentially different from the or- 
dinary medical relationship, where the 
sick person comes to make known his 
situation and to receive in return a pre- 
scription o% a precise directive which he 
will feel, unconsciously, to be a sort of 
magical gift. Who can speak with cer- 
tainty of the exact role of the instinc. 
tive psychological reactions in the ulti- 
mate effectiveness of a particular medt- 
cal product, inexplicable in pharmaco- 
dynamic terms? 


But the analytical relationship is even 
more different from the confessional one, 
where the concern is with a supernatu- 
ral “cure,” with all that this term in- 
cludes as a pure analogy. In the con- 
fessor-penitent relationship, the latter 
makes known his condition, reveals his 
anguish and his hope, and receives in 
return an infinitely transcendent reality 
which he invokes certainly with his own 
being, but before which he can only be 
radically receptive, since this reality, 
which is Grace, is by definition infinite- 
ly gratuitous. 


Confronted by the psychoanalyst, the 
patient clashes with himself by refusing 
to give in to those regressive desires 
which, to put it schematically, lie at the 
source of his neurosis. He “receives” 
from the analytic method, in principle, 
only some interpretative elements which 
allow him to understand, to subsume or 
to liberate, by himself, the condition- 
ings, till now unconscious, of his actions 
and general behavior. Confronted by the 
confessor, the anonymous instrument of 
an Infinite God, the penitent is totally 
receptive, conscious of a living reality 
which transcends all explanation. 

The differences in the setting, the 
‘“‘mise en scéne,” if we dare express our- 
selves thus, betray quite as clearly the 
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radical difference between these two 
types of relationship: confession and psy- 
choanalysis. Too frequently it is forgot- 
ten that confession, the reception of the 
sacrament of Penance, is a liturgical act, 
in the strongest and most exact sense of 
the word. This act, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, must be clothed with the same 
sacred solemnity as Baptism and the re- 
ception of the Eucharist, if it is to be 
performed well. The unfolding of the 
scene, the kneeling down, the gesture 
and words of absolution, all of these 
things at once express and make real the 
encounter and the depth of the intimacy 
which exists between God and the sin- 
ner. Completely orientated to the trans- 
temporary destiny of the subject, confes- 
sion might be defined as a “liturgy of 
progression.” 


Psychoanalysis, on the other hand, in- 
volves a situation of regression. The pa- 
tient stretches out on a couch, that is, 
in a position of child-like dependence 
which, furthermore, frequently renders 
him very much ill at ease. The psycho- 
analyst is seated behind him, holding 
himself in that attentive neutrality which 
we were speaking of above. This entire 
setting, in all its particulars, is designed 
to accommodate the principal phase of 
the treatment, the transfer. 


The patient is led, by means of this 
particular situation, to relive in some 
sense his own unconscious and archaic 
conflicts in an affective “dialogue” with 
the therapist. The latter symbolically 
represents, in turn, this or that person- 
age in the subject’s childhood and with 
whom the unresolved conflict is en- 
meshed. Certainly this is an overly-sim- 
plified presentation, but it corresponds 
to the essentials of the process which is 
necessarily complex, filled with nuances, 
shifting and disparate. It is precisely the 
analysis of this transfer which permits 
the subject to disengage himself from 
his neurotic fidgetings, since the thera- 
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pist does not enter into the play of these 
forces and is constantly bringing the sub- 
ject face to face with his own reactions. 
This psychological phenomenon, com- 
pletely essential to the psychoanalytic 
treatment, has obviously nothing in com- 
mon with the confessor-penitent rela- 
tionship. In any case, this latter kind 
of relationship cannot intervene with- 
out distorting the therapy. But it is quite 
evident, furthermore, that if the thera- 
pist is to play his part properly, if he 
is to set up favorable conditions for the 
transfer to take place, if he is going to 
enable the subject to analyze this trans- 
fer, he must, above all, refrain from any 
judgment pertaining to the moral or- 
der; he must remain in a true state of 
neutrality, emotional as well as concep- 
tual, so far as moral judgment is con- 
cerned. 

Karl Stern makes clear the importance 
of this necessary neutrality, and in a way 
which strongly emphasizes the confusion 
to be avoided between confession and 
the technique of psychotherapy. It fre- 
quently happens, he writes, in the ordi- 
nary course of therapeutic experience 
that a patient will come in with some 
rather bizarre and frightening tales of 
immoral conduct, and it becomes im- 
mediately discernible that he would like 
to be censured for it. He wishes to “get 
a rise” out of the doctor and expects 
some sort of verbal sanction. The more 
this desire is frustrated, the greater the 
chances for a curative transfer. So long 
as the therapist entertains the attitude: 
“Thanks to you O God, you haven't 
made me like one of those,” or even 
some vestige of this attitude—it doesn’t 
even have to be expressed verbally—, 
the “technique” will not work. 


[ FREQUENTLY HAPPENS in everyday 

practice, that the same subject, an 
emotionally disturbed Christian, will 
bring up both the situations that we 
have been trying to distinguish as clearly 
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as possible. This means that, alternate- 
ly, he will have to address himself to 
the psychoanalyst and to the confessor. 
This inevitably poses certain problems, 
and it is essential that each one take great 
care to remain in his own field, despite 
the well-intentioned attempt of the pa- 
tient to confuse them. As Karl Stern sug- 
gests, if the psychoanalyst, who has been 
seriously trained by the discipline of his 
own analysis, does not let this occur, it 
might yet happen that the confessor, 
well-intentioned but largely uninform- 
ed as to the realities of depth psychology, 
might let himself be led by his penitent 
into certain 

which will in 


reactions or reflections 
fact 


analytic relationship. 


interfere with the 


But that at leads us to make 
yet another distinction, a distinction 
too frequently ‘ignored by the con- 
temporary mind: and that is the differ- 
ence between the role of the priest con- 
sidered as minister of the sacrament of 
penance, and his as—to use the 
common description—a “‘director of con- 
science.” 


once 


role 


The former is essentially instrumen- 
tal. The priest is acting as priest, that 
is, as one charged with a supernatural 
power which infinitely transcends him, 
as one who has been delegated directly 
by Christ and the Church to dispense 
the mystery of mercy. In principle, his 
psychological and spiritual personality 
does not, as a constituent element, enter 
into the relationship peculiar to the 
special liturgical context of the sacra- 
ment, the relationship between the 
penitent and the living, mysterious God. 
In principle, the personality proper to 
the priest in his role as minister of the 
sacrament is no greater than that of the 
one who administers Baptism and the 
Eucharist. The 


minister of the sacra- 


ment, as such, is anonymous, and one 
can conceive of this quite easily when 
one thinks of confession in 


terms of 
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its essential elements: the avowal of 
guilt, the religious (not moral) moni- 


tion, the sacramental words. 


The relationship established between 
the subject and the “director of con- 
science,” however, is quite different. It 
is, in itself, in no way sacramental, and 
here the personality of the director 1s 
allowed full play. There is, of course, a 
risk involved here, for the most 
complicated kind of psychological re- 


ereat 


actions, conscious or otherwise, may be 
produced. The very phrase—‘‘director 
of conscience”’—is ambiguous. It would 
seem to imply a certain notion of de- 
pendence on, or a passive submission to 
authority, a submission 
which would tend to keep the subject's 
spiritual liberty tied up and under the 
control of another human being. There 
may take place, unknown to both of the 
parties involved, the transfer and coun- 


an absolute 


ter-transfer which occur, more or less, 
in every human relationship, but which 
will almost certainly take place in a re- 
lationship involving the child-like‘ de- 
pendence of one of the parties upon the 
other. The moment the “director” be- 
eins to analyze the transfer, then he de- 
parts from his proper role and begins 
to play the therapist, a role for which 
he has not been trained or prepared. 
But if he is unaware of or chooses to 
ignore the reality of these psychological 
reactions, then he may possibly allow 
himself to be led into giving advice or 
counsel which may frequently turn out 
to be harmful. The expressions 
itual 


“spir- 
“spiritual father” 
are, perhaps, less ambiguous. The first 
carries with it more of the notion of 
respect for the subject's liberty. The 


counselor” or 


second evokes the notion of generation 
and emphasizes that the role of the 
“spiritual father” is to beget or give rise 
to the spiritual life of the subject, that 
Is to say, to aid him in becoming mature 
and autonomous in his spiritual life as 
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well as in his natural life. It is too fre- 
quently forgotten that the precise role 
of the “director of conscience” is to in- 
struct the one who comes to him how 
to be his own director. One’s spiritual 
life cannot attain to any satisfactory 
personal relationship with God if it is 
continually screened through an inter- 
mediary who is constantly interposing 
his own authority. 


Besides which, this authority, if it is 
understood as dictatorial or “paternal- 
istic,” rather than as truly paternal, in- 
volves the complex emotional life of the 
“director,” and this emotional life might 


be neurotic in nature. 


Spiritual counsel does not involve, as 
such, either the sacramental power or 
character of the counselor or “father.” 
It is not, in itself, sacerdotal. The proof 
of this lies in the fact that it is exercised 
by superiors or novice masters, wha 
have not received sacred orders, in re- 
ligious congregations of men, and a 
fortiori in religious congregations of 
women. And if the result, supernatural 
and mysterious, of the relationship es- 
tablished in the sacrament of Penance 
is, if one dare say so, infinitely absolute, 
the end product of the dialogue which 
is set up in spiritual counseling is es- 
sentially relative, in the sense that the 
two parties involved are only human 
beings, with possibilities for weakness 
and error on both sides. It is, moreover, 
indispensable that this radical difference 
be clearly present to the minds of both 
if the relationship is to prove efficacious 
and not be a screen for the mysterious 
action of grace, or for the liberty of the 
one seeking counsel. There is nothing 
more disastrous, as much from the re- 
ligious as from the psychological point 
of view, than a “director” who exacts 
blind and absolute obedience. There is 
a good chance that, without being aware 
of it, he will be satisfying a more or 
need for 


less suspect and egocentric 
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domination which has nothing to do 
with his real role. 


If this essential distinction is taken 
into account, we become aware that 
there is a greater risk of interference 
between the psychoanalyst and “‘spirit- 
ual father” than between the _ psycho- 
analyst and the confessor, if we think 
of the latter in his role as the anony- 
mous minister of the sacrament. If the 
nature of confession is perfectly respect- 
ed, i. e., the religious, liturgical, mysti- 
cal (in the ontological sense of the term) 
character of the sacrament, then the 
sick penitent will be placed in a situa- 
tion the exact opposite of psychoana- 
lysis, and that will help him to escape 
from the confusion which he, unknown 
to himself, is often trying to maintain. 

The spiritual adviser of a patient who 
is undergoing analysis must be partic- 
ularly careful not to fall into the 
“paternalistic” temptation which a fair- 
ly recent, and perhaps doctrinally warp- 
ing, vocabulary renders particularly 
insinuating. In general it might be said 
that a neurotic patient is suffering from 
a fixation concerning some emotional 
attitudes from his childhood — which 
means that he has not attained a positive 
psychological freedom of relational in- 
volvement. Unconsciously, he — places 
himself more than others in situations 
of dependence, or of appeal to depend- 
ence. For his psychological and _ spirit- 
ual well-being, he, more than others, 
should have no one responding to this 
emotional need; rather he ought to be 
tactfully forced to accept his own de- 
cisions, together with the risks that go 
along with them. While the psychoana- 
lyst brings him face to face with certain 
deep-seated areas underlying his be- 
havior, the spiritual counselor ought, 
so far as possible, to lead him to that 
autonomy and that solitude of decision 
which alone can make of the spiritual 
life a truly personal response to the 
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mystery of God's love for us. In reality, 
he can be a child with God only when 
he is rid of his infantile reactions with 
men. In one way or another, the neu- 
rotic has a tendency to reproduce the 
conditions of infancy in every life situ- 
ation. This tendency quite frequently 
affirms itself with all of its vigor in the 
dialogue with the “spiritual father.” It 
is obvious that this latter person must 
not allow himself to give any advice, 
since psychologically speaking, _ this 
would be equivalent to his acting in- 


stead of the subject and preventing him 
from being himself. In certain cases 
and at certain times this will require 


real courage of the spiritual adviser, o1 
even apparent cruelty. It is a difficult 
thing to leave a sick man in the agony 
of making a decision when he is not yet 
ready to asume such a role. But to do 
the deciding for him would cause him 
a serious injury; it would be a tempta- 
tion to false charity and would actually 
interfere with the job of liberation and 
development 


being accomplished _ by 


psychoanalysis. 

Furthermore, the patient who is pre- 
occupied with religious problems always 
has the tendency more or less to “psy- 
chologize” the supernatural and the spir- 
itual life. This means that he confuses, 
without being clearly aware of it, the 
emotional life with the life of faith. His 
“relationships with God” are often con- 
taminatéed by emotional elements still 
clinging to his infantile relationships 
with the adult world, and particularly 
with his own parents. God will often be 
experienced as a sort of “super-father,” 
and the Virgin, or the Church, as a 
“super-mother.” The spiritual adviser 
must, in short, aid the subject in com- 
ing to a greater awareness of the distinc- 
tion between the domain of the purely 
psychological and that of the truly spir- 
itual. It is a question of the subject's 
learning little by little to see the real 
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transcendence of the divine mystery, in 
itself as well as in its relations with us. 
It is a question of the subject's detach- 
ing his knowledge of God, as He has 
revealed Himself, from those anthropo- 
morphic notions which have unwitting- 
ly crept in. God is not merely “a father’; 
He is the mysterious unity of Three 
Persons. Christ is not only a tender and 
sympathetic “brother”; He is the union 
of the human and of the divine life in 
the Word made flesh. The Virgin is not, 
properly speaking, our “heavenly moth- 
er’—a childish and really ambiguous 
expression. She is rather the one person 
who is totally permeated by the presence 
of God, with all that imphies in Biblical 
terms—with a universality and religious 
depth, which transcend any purely emo- 
tional state. The delicate task of purify- 
ing one’s spiritual life, a long and ardu- 
ous job even for those who are balanced 
and normal, is often an extremely difh- 
cult thing for the neurotic to accomplish. 
It is here that the “religious counselor” 
will need all of his patience and his 
authentic religious sensibility in order 
not to prolong or to aggravate an in- 
evitably harmful confusion. 


As Dr. Hesnard so well emphasizes, 
the neurotic is frequently oppressed, in 
one way or another, by a false sense of 
guilt which is, in reality, an unconsci- 
ous, pathological state of anguish, and 
which has nothing to do with the re- 
ligious meaning of the sacrament of 
Penance. The practice of confession can 
then present certain problems. It may 
happen that certain types of emouonal- 
ly sick from 
scrupulosity, for example, will have a 


people, those suffering 
need for confession, which is for them 
nothing more than a kind of magical 
exorcism of their internal anxiety. Leav- 
ing aside the fact that this sort of thing 
leads to an essential debasement of the 
sacramental mystery, we must see that 


it can lead to a prolongation of the 
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neurosis if not to a downright aggrava. 


tion of the condition in those cases 
where the confessor is more the “mor- 
alist’ than the 


ment. 


minister of the sacra- 

An example will make my point clear- 
er. Mme F , about forty, is afflicted 
with an obsessional neurosis. Among 
other symptoms, she experiences a truly 
insurmountable, compulsional anxiety 
about “grave sin’’ upon even the slight- 
est occasion: the way she enters the sub- 
way, her absorption in a cup of coffee, 
Friday abstinence, etc. She consequent. 
ly feels strongly impelled to confess five 
or six times a week, sometimes even 
more. It is clear that in order to restore 
her spiritual life to a state of health, 
her spiritual adviser, at the same time 
that the psychoanalyst is helping hei 
to recognize the unconscious sources ol 
her problems, must do everything in his 
power to make her confessions infre- 
quent; he must refuse to indulge hei 
obsessions; he must strive to eliminate 
from her acknowledgment of her faults 
everything which might possibly spring 
from her peculiar obsession, and insist 
tirelessly upon the religious nature of 
the sacrament, all within the perspective 
of a faith in salvation through Christ. 
It follows then that the confessor will 
be led to avoid, so far as is possible, the 
role of the moralist in order to make 
use of the occasion as an opportunity to 
instruct the penitent in the theological 
virtue of Hope. 

Caught, in a sense, between the 
psychoanalyst who is helping her to con- 
front the psychological truths about her- 
self, and the confessor who refuses to 
enter into the unconscious play of pseu- 
do-religious or pseudo-moral “‘rationali- 
zations, the patient will somehow be 
forced (and often at the price of an ex- 
tremely trying experience) to purify her 
spiritual attitude of all contamination, 
a purification which will lead simultane- 
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ously to psychic balance and to an 
authentic relationship with God. 


oo WHO ARE striving to bring to- 

gether pastoral theology and modern 
psychology are often reproached with 
no longer believing in the efficacy of the 
supernatural. Such a reproach, however, 
is ill-founded. It is not a question of 
denying the supernatural, but rather of 
distinguishing it as far as possible from 
natural means. The sacramental mys- 
tery, considered in itself, is not designed 
to provide psychotherapy; its precise 
effectiveness is essentially in the order 
of the supernatural. 

On the other hand, in that existential 
“zone” represented by pastoral theology, 
an area which at-once overlaps both the 
psychological life and the mystery of 
Faith, an ignorance of clinical psycho- 
logy can represent a real danger. It too 
frequently happens that a_well-inten- 
tioned confessor will help to continue 
the penitent in his neurotic obsessions, 
by a poorly directed administration of 
the sacrament, or at least by not taking 
into consideration the psychopathologi- 
cal aspect of the problem, counting on 
prayer and sacramental grace to take 
care of things. It is still possible to hear 
such statements as: ‘Psychotherapy? I 
don’t believe in it,” as if one could “be- 
lieve” in penicillin, or in an appendect- 
omy. This sort of thing leads to a pa- 
tient’s continuing to seek refuge in an 
anxiety obsession of a sexual nature, of 
which the patient feels an unconscious 
need as a way of avoiding going outside 
of himself. His confessions, far from 
being psychotherapeutic, even with the 
best intentions, become a masochistic 
plunge back into those situational con- 
flicts which do not want to be resolved. 
In spite of appearances and of the terms 
employed, such confessions have nothing 
to do with the sacrament or with the 
patient’s relationship with God. 
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Another aspect of this ignorance 
should be clearly underlined, especially 
since the analytic sort of psychotherapy 
is happily gaining ground in medical 
practice today. It must be made clear 
that an honest, competent psychoanalyst 
never gives any positive advice. And yet 
one hears frequently enough that a pa- 
tient undergoing psychoanalysis has 
been counseled by his doctor to get a 
divorce or to take a mistress. If it is a 
question of a qualified psychoanalyst, 
then such reports are undoubtedly false, 
since such a procedure would be the 
very negation of the analytic method. 
It does happen, however, that a patient, 
in the course of receiving treatment, 
discovers within himself certain dis 
organized or chaotic compulsions which 
he is still unable to assume and handle 
properly. He may then, in good faith, 
pick up or borrow from his analyst cer- 
tain directions or suggestions which real- 
ly exist only within himself, but which 
he is as yet incapable of recognizing and 
dealing with as his own. 

It happens too, and perhaps more fre- 
quently, that the patient might uncon- 
sciously attempt to make use of his spir- 
itual counselor to break off the treat- 
ment the moment it reaches a stage that 
he is unwilling to enter upon. This “re- 
sistance’’ maneuver consists in seeking 
out his confessor and telling him that 
his psychoanalyst is giving him frighten- 
ing advice. Such a statement will be 
false, and yet the patient is quite sincere 
in construing things in such a manner 
that the confessor will direct him, in 


the name of moral authority, to stop 
undergoing analysis. We must under- 
stand that the subject without knowing 


it, is completely distorting things, so 
that we are not drawn into his game. 
The psychoanalyst is limited to point- 
ing out to his patient that he is harbor- 
ing an ambivalent aggressiveness toward 
his wife, who is partially recreating for 
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his unconscious the mother image, but 
he never advises his patient to do such 
or such a thing. The confessor must un- 
derstand this if he is to rectify the situ- 
ation and help the disturbed penitent 
to begin to accept his own responsibili- 
ties. 


If it is dangerous for the confessor 
or spiritual adviser to misunderstand 
the psychological realities, is is equally 
dangerous for the confessor to launch 
out into psychotherapy. That would be 
the result of failing to respect funda- 
mental differences. Certainly a series of 
spiritual conferences conducted by a 
counselor who is quite sophisticated in 
psychological matters could often be a 
salutary thing, provided the counselor 
make use of whatever he has learned 
about his visitor’s problems as a means 
of helping to restore spiritual health, 
without attempting to enter into a con- 
sideration or a Clarification of the prob- 
lems themselves. If he does venture into 
this latter area, assuming of course that 
he has the necessary competence, he 
as well as the “penitent” must under- 
stand perfectly what they are doing: 
they must understand that their rela- 
tionship is becoming a psychotherapeu- 
tic one rather than a directly sarcedo- 
tal one. At this point it becomes de- 
sirable for the adviser to direct the sub- 
ject to another priest, and to strive, for 
his part, to make a careful distinction 
between the psychological domain, and 
the spiritual domain, which he will re- 
fuse to enter. 


The psychoanalytic relationship ts, in 
a certain sense, “infra-human”; this 
means that the phenomenon of transfer- 
ence makes the therapist a sort of sup- 
port or crutch by which the patient is 
enabled to relive and to liquidate his 
regressive and archaic problems. The 
relationship involved in spiritual coun- 
seling, and even more so in that con- 
nected with the sacrament of Penance, 
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is, on the contrary, “super-human” in 
nature. The minister of the sacrament 
here becomes a pure instrument in the 
personal discovery of God—just the op- 
posite from the discovery of chaos and 
regression. It would be a great pity, per- 
haps at times even a catastrophe, to fuse 
or mingle these two different relation- 
ships. When a subject attempts to enter 
into these two kinds of relationship 
with the same person, they tend to can- 
cel out each other's effectiveness. It is 
always the spiritual relationship which 
suffers as a result, but the confusion 
which ensues prevents the transference 
from being a really effective cure, and 
the neurotic condition only succeeds in 
becoming more strongly entrenched. 

It is for that reason, among others, 
that the analyst habitually refuses to 
have an interview with his patient's 
“spiritual director” unless the patient 
himself is present. Everything must be 
clear, and the patient, to the extent of 
his ability, must be led into the presence 
of his own psychological truth, as he 
must be led into the presence of Him 
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who is Transcendent Truth, without 
confusing the two and without making 
use of either one to obscure the other. 


range AS HE Is AT the crossroads of 
the confused origins of his patient's 
emotional life, the psychoanalyst seeks 
to illuminate it “from below,” so to 
speak, in order that it might the more 
easily be seen, placed and arranged. 
Situated as he is at the crossroads of 
that encounter between the person of 
his penitent and that of the redeeming 
Christ, the confessor is the instrument 
of an entirely different kind of illumina- 
tion, one made “from above,” to borrow 
a notion dear to the pseudo-Dionysius. 
In the interests of objective truth as 
well as for the human and spiritual wel. 
fare of the neurotic person, whether 
seriously so or not, it is absolutely es- 
sential to avoid any confusion of these 
two roles, and to understand that, while 
both are necessary, in no case must 
either one be allowed to substitute for 
the other. 
Translated by JAMES J. GREENE 
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Reason of State. Writing to Mandell 
Creighton in the spring of 1887, Lord 
Acton expressed his now famous con- 
viction that the historian must always 
suspect those who hold great power. 
“Great men,” he insisted, “are almost 
always bad men, even when they exer- 
cise influence and not authority....” 
Creighton did not share Acton’s anxiety. 
He felt that the decisions borne by those 
“engaged in Great affairs” could not be 
measured by the norms of ordinary con- 
fessor or judge. Yet, willing to have the 
problem discussed at length, Creighton 
proposed to Acton: “Will you someday 
write an article in the Historical Review 
on the Ethics of History?” 

Though the problem of morality and 
power dominated Acton’s intellectual 
life he failed to write comprehensively 
on “the Ethics of History.” Others, how- 
ever, before and after Acton did explicit- 
ly analyze this enormous question. In 
modern times the literature on history 
and ethics begins with Machiavelli. His 
was a profound and original effort to 
remove ethics from the serious business 
of realistic political analysis. All mod- 
ern history may, in a sense, be inter- 
preted by following the arguments of 
Machiavelli's subsequent opponents and 
olleagues. 

One of the earliest critics of Machia- 
velli was the sixteenth century cleric 
and political philosopher, Giovanni Bo- 
tero. His The Reason of State published 
in 1589 gave universal currency to this 
expression as a synonym for the ideas 
of Machiavelli. (The Reason of State, 
translated by P. J. and D. P. Waley and 
The Greatness of Cities, translated by 
Robert Peterson. Yale University Press, 
1956, xv & 298 pp. $5.50.) Botero’s work 


is an important documentary introduc. 
tion to the attempt of churchmen of 
the Counter Reformation to meet the 
realities of the modern state. Mapping 
an ethical path for statesmen to follow, 
Botero led his Christian rulers through 
some unpleasant terrain. When direct- 
ing good Christian princes on how to 
subdue heretics he advised these sover- 
eigns to imitate the Turks and to re- 
from their 


move whole populations 


homelands. Such displaced persons 
would, he observed, become less than 


full men, incapable of resistance. 


Botero’s talents were those of a be- 
ginner. He lacked the penetrating, subtle 
quality of later commentators on the 
reason of state. The most impressive fig- 
ures in that tradition are the subject 
of Friedrich Meinecke’s great historical 
study of Machiavellism. (Machiavellism, 
The Doctrine of Raison D’Etat and Its 
Place in Modern History, translated by 
Douglas Scott with an introduction by 
W. Stark. Yale University Press, 1957. 
xlvi & 438 pp. $8.50.) Meinecke’s book 
was first published in 1924 as Die Idee 
der Staatsrdson in der neuren Geschich- 
te. Past sixty when the book appeared, 
Meinecke had devoted his life to under- 
standing the growth of the German na- 
tion in relation to the movement of 
world history. In his life time, as in 
Hegel’s generation, history 
could still be centered on Europe and 
the individuality of its great powers. 
When Meinecke died in 1954 Europe's 
destiny could no longer be regarded as 


universal 


the world’s fate. In somber appreciation 
of this fact Meinecke’s Die Deutsche 


Katastrophe of 1946 was translated into 
English nearly a decade before his mas- 
terpiece Die Idee der Staatsrdson be- 
came available to English readers. 
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Yet it was an English audience that, 
in part, provoked Meinecke’s fundamen- 
tal examination of reason of state. At 
the commencement of the first World 
War a group of Oxford professors pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled Why we are 
at war. Here it was argued that two 
different principles separated the Ger- 
man and English nations: the evil rea- 
son of state of Germany and the rule 
of law of the English people. This prop- 
aganda represented to Meinecke a hor- 
rible distortion of the mystery of Eu- 
rope’s history. It was true that conscience 
and reason of state had fought one 
against the other in the course of Eu- 
rope’s history. Out of this strife had 
emerged the great personalities and 
states of Europe. Meinecke believed that 
through the dialogue between reason of 
state and the Christian conscience there 
was slowly developing a rational and 
moral approach to politics capable of 
holding in balance these two sources of 
mankind's historical action. 


In presenting the historical antago- 
nism between morality and power Mei- 
necke did not soften the harsh logic 
upon which reason of state is built. He 
began his study with a portrait of 
Machiavelli seen as a man who “... had 
to be heathen; ...a man to whom the 
fear of hell was unknown, and who on 
the contrary could set about his life- 
work of analysing the essence of raison 
d’état with all the naiveté of the an- 
cient world.” Meinecke followed this 
image of Machiavelli with equally strong 
and honest estimates of men such as 
Botero and Campanella, Richelieu and 
Frederick the Great, Hegel, Fichte, Ran- 
ke, and Treitschke. In each case Mei- 
necke’s historical analysis remains deci- 
sive. 


~ The contemporary historian can quar- 
rel only with Meinecke’s interpretation 
of Treitschke. Heinrich von Treitschke 
is considered today to have greatly in- 
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jured his nation by the blatant nation- 
alism of his historical writing. Meinecke, 
however, praised Treitschke as a deeply 
moral man, considering his achievement 
pertinent to the deeply felt needs of his 
time; 


“A race, filled with a profound be- 
lief in the divine reason inherent in 
history, found itself faced with the 
task of satisfying once and for all a 
long-felt need ot the Fatherland, and 
establishing the national power-State. 
This beliet cast a radiance upon pow- 
er in the State which excessively trans- 
hgured it. But if this was a mistake, 
then it was the kind of mistake that 
arouses respect. Certainly those deca- 
dent critics of this error who came 
after and who substituted a crude 
naturalism and biologism for its 
idealistic principles, will not arouse 
any respect.” 
Meinecke’s respect for Treitschke re- 
mains a tragic symbol of the moral con- 
tradictions inextricably woven into the 
meaning of Germany and Europe’s his- 
tory. 

Viewed now, thirty years after its ini- 
tial publication, Meinecke’s book ap- 
pears as a kind of Periclean effort to 
encourage his nation in its continuing 
great crisis. At the same time his his- 
tory re-echoes the pessimism of Thucy- 
dides’ history of the Peloponnesian wars. 
Like the Greek historian, he never es- 
capes his fear that the final end of a 
struggle to achieve overwhelming pow- 
er is always defeat and dishonor. The 
history of the eternal conflict between 
ethics and power which Acton could not 
write was magnificently executed by 
Meinecke the historian of the Berlin 
school which Acton had always dis- 
trusted. Yet neither the scholar of Cam- 
bridge or Berlin has relieved the states- 
men and philosophers of this generation 
from a continued agony in considera- 
tiens of power and ethics. 


(E. G.) 
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India Today. This is the utle of a 
valuable double-issue of RHYTHMES DU 
Monpe (No. 3-4, 1957), which presented 
a many-sided picture of present-day In- 
dia. Background material, the years af- 
ter Independence, contemporary Hindu- 
ism, and the phenomenon of Vinoba 
Bhave were given attention. 

Archbishop Pothacamurys, Secretary 
of the Indian Conference of Bishops, 
presented the present situation of Ca- 
tholicism. Four different articles treated 
the delicate problem of the adaptation 
of the Church in India, discussing the 
liturgy, and the role of Indian music 
and classical dance in the service of the 
gospel. A final essay appraised India’s 
contribution to universal culture. 

Indeed, the concern with adaptation 
makes RHYTHMES bU MONDE of con- 
stant interest: its first issue of 1958 
was given over to the problem of sacred 
music in mission areas, and discussed 
the individual situations in Africa, In. 
donesia and Islamic Asia. 

(F. X. Q.) 
3, 


Evolution. LUMuUrRE ET Vike, which has 
so admirably lived up to its promise in 
providing a non-technical but high-level 
journal for the needs of an educated 
(but theologically uninformed) Catholic 
laity, produced a valuable issue on “Le 
développement humain” (Oct. 1957). This 
review regularly gives over its entire 
issue to a particular theme or problem, 
so that it has been difhcult to highlight 
its special contributions; editorial plan- 
ning is so careful that it is somewhat 
unfair to isolate a particular article for 
comment in this section. 

Readers of Pére Duba. e’s article in 
this issue of Cross CuRRENTs would be 
particularly interested in his essay, ‘‘Evo- 
lution et Evolutionisme.” Although 
there is no contradiction between scien- 
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tific discoveries and theology and _ bib- 
lical studies, the former present difficul- 
ties for theological interpretation, espe- 
cially of the first man and the Fall. Hu- 
mani generis, outlining the direction of 
Catholic research, does not do away with 
psychological difficulties. While the 
faithful must accept the judgment of 
the Church, they may hope that deeper 
study will clarify the problem. The re- 
ligious form of assertion about the his- 
tory of creation takes place on a differ- 
ent plane than that of scientific per- 
ception. 


(J. E. C.) 


Poetry and Belief. It is more than 30 
years now since I. A. Richards first set 
the contemporary terms for the discus- 
sion between poetry and belief. If the 
basic problems involved seem no closer 
to any final solution, at least there has 
been a considerable advance in basic 
understanding of the nature of the prob- 
lems. Critics today are less concerned 
with the psychology of reader reaction 
and more interested in the relationship 
between the poem and its thought con- 
tent. More and more attention has been 
given to what is known and how it is 
known in the total act of communica- 
tion which is the poem. 

The English Institute Essays for 1957 
(Columbia University Press) consists 
principally of a set of stimulating lec- 
tures on the problem of poetry and be- 
lief by M. H. Abrams, Douglas Bush, 
Cleanth Brooks, Walter Ong, S.J., and 
Nathan A. Scott, Jr. These are all ma- 
ture, thoughtful papers. Probably the 
most stimulating for those who have fol- 
lowed the various stages in the discus- 
sion of this problem will be the papers 
of Brooks, Abrams, and Father Ong. 
The principal interest in Brooks’ lec- 
ture lies in the clarification it lends to 
his previous essays which frequently 
leave one somewhat confused as to the 
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precise frame of thought underlying a 
theory of organic structure in poetry. 
Mr. Brooks makes it clear that the ex- 
perience involved must be in the order of 
value. Once this is admitted, the criteria 
for measuring value must be recognized 
as extra-structural or the critic will find 
himself in the position of using struc- 


ture to measure the value which it os- 
tensibly creates. 

Mr. Abrams and Father Ong, from 
very different standpoints, add personal 
testimony to the nature of the basic prob- 


lem. If they bring us no nearer a solu- 
tion, they yet offer an excellent index 
to the level of the theoretical analysis 
at which the problem is now placed. 
These fine scholarly essays should be 
pondered by all 
poetry. 


serious students of 


(E. W.G.) 
5. 


Nabokovw’s “Lolita.” That the prob- 
lem of poetry and belief even at its low- 
est level of reference still has the ca- 
pacity of raising the temperatures of 
our professional reviewers is attested by 
the current controversy over Nabokov’s 
Loita. The book provides none of the 
usual ammunition, for the censorship- 
minded: “obscene” language, graphic 
and direct sexual description, ‘‘contro- 
versial opinion.” Still the suspicion is 
abroad that here is a dangerously un- 
wholesome novel. 

LoLita is a strange work to find on 
the top of bestseller lists. Intricate in 
structure, dense in allusiveness, highly 
wrought in style, this is what would 
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Lumen Vitae. The attention of our 
readers is directed to the excellent in- 
ternational review of religious education 
entitled LuMEN ViTAeE. It is edited, un- 
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ordinarily be a dish restricted to liter- 
ary connoisseurs with a taste for the 
polished, the exotic, the ingenious. In- 
stead we find further confirmation for 
the axiom that the censor is the pub- 
lisher’s most effective press agent. 
Nabokov has selected a subject mat- 
‘er which was especially calculated to 
st’. protest on the basis of its realistic 
ociations. In the actual writing, how- 
ever, he has superbly distanced the ma- 
terial, creating a dramatic voice which 
succeeds in being simultaneously sig- 
nificant and irresponsible. The result is 
as far from the clinical as we can im- 
agine, which is partly the reason so many 
reviewers have sought out allegorical 
meanings which the author himself has 
disclaimed. We can accept Nabokov’s 
insistence that he is not concerned with 
meanings. Yet Loxira itself is rich in 
interpretative significance. The ambience 
of the pseudo-hero is old-world, refined, 
jaded and dissolute; the ambience of 
Loita herself is American, vulgar, 
mindless, made up of juke boxes, arti- 
ficially elegant motels and adolescent 
sex. The book remains so rich in tex- 
ture and grace that the temptation to 
speak of it primarily in terms of its sub- 
ject matter should be avoided. Ultimate- 
ly Loita will have to be compared se- 
riously with the works of Joyce and 
Proust. Whether it will survive such 
scrutiny is a debatable question. In the 
meantime it is a delightful irony to find 
a book of this kind replacing PEYTON 
PLACE as the reading matter of Amert- 


(E. W. G.) 


can housewives. 


der Jesuit leadership, by the Interna- 
tional Centre for Studies in Religious 
Education (184, Rue Washington, Brus- 
sels), and may be subscribed to in the 
United States through the agency of 
The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, 
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Marvland or the Aquinas Subscription 
I8i6 Selby Avenue, St. Paul 


4. Minnesota. Published as a quarterly 


Agency, 
journal, it appears in several languages, 
including English, and contains articles 
jointly relating to the subject of reli- 
gious education written by experts from 
various countries working in the fields 
of theology, philosophy, psychology, so- 
ciology 


~ 


and }) Gae@oey., 
As might be expected, in their selec- 
tion of articles for publication, the edi- 
tors display a scrupulous respect for the 
transcendent nature of religion, the pri- 
macy of grace among the several means 
of spiritual development and the unique 
character of each individual's ultimate 
relationship with God. At the same time, 
however, they manifest a realization of 
the great importance of a scientific ap- 
proach to the question of religious edu- 
cation, not satisfied, in this field above 
all, with mediocre equipment on the 
part of the teacher and the use of hit- 
or-miss methods in the tasks of impart- 
ing knowledge, helping to form char- 
acter and judging of pre-dispositions 
and educational results in the recipients 
of instruction. 

The issue on “Religious Psychology,” 
which appeared as Volume XII — No. 
2, April-June 1957, may be taken to 
exemplify the general character of the 
Review. It should also be recalled that 
one of the articles that appeared in this 
issue, ““Towards a Psychology of Divine 
Grace” by Pierre Fransen, S.]., was re- 
printed in Cross Currents in the vol- 
ume published for the Summer of 1958. 
The subject of religious psychology is 
handled in the volume of LUMEN VITAE 
referred to under the double aspect of 
“Thought and Research.” Some of the 
articles deal with theological, philosophi- 
cal and psychological perspectives of a 
theoretical nature and others are con- 
cerned with matters of a technical na- 
ture or with reports based on_ psycho- 
logical and sociological research into 
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inatters relevant to religious education. 
The volume concludes with an _ inter- 
national survey of news and book re- 
VIEWS. 

It is impossible to comment here on 
all of the articles included in the issue 
under consideration except in a gen- 
eral way. Varied as they are, each of 
the articles manifests competence in Its 
own sphere and all of them taken to- 
rether represent a unified scientific en- 
deavor of great practical value. 

A brief indication of the material cov- 

7" 


ered in the volume chosen as a sample 


e obtained from the summaries 


hat appear in the table of contents de- 
ribing the general nature of each ar- 


ticle. “Religious Psychology Today,” by 
\ugustin Léonard, O.P., considers “‘con- 
ditions of integral religious experience 
and the normal stages of its psychologi- 

| development.” “Differential Religious 
Psychology: Details and Comments,” by 
Werner D. Gruehn, 


tails and comments on the development 


“oives historical de- 


of scientific work in a field often left 
and Pas- 
toral Psychology: the Experience of an 
Institute for Mental Health,” bv Kilian 
McDonnell, O.S.B., “describes the psy- 


to amateur efforts.” “Psychiatry 


chological relationship dynamically es- 
tablished in small working groups... 
bringing together psychiatrists and mem- 
bers of the clergy.” 

‘Two technical articles are included, 
one by André Godin, S.]., entitled “Re- 
ligious Projective Pictures,” a prelimt- 
nary report on the “application of pro- 
jective association technique to religious 
and the other by Edward 
Ii. Nowlan, S.]., entitled “The Picture 
of the ‘Catholic’ 
Attitude Tests.” 


ps\ ( holoe, ss 
Which Emerges from 


Two articles dealing with childhood 
psvcho-pedagogy respectively present a 
psychotherapist’s analysis of “three ob- 
stacles in the progressive development 
of the sense of God: 


egocentric love, 
premature rationalization, helpless fear,” 





and a report of results of an objective 
examination in which “the technical 
difhculties inherent to religious instruc- 
tion of children are clearly defined.” 

An article dealing with “Differences 
in Religious Evolution of Adolescent 
Boys and Girls’ and another dealing 
with “Moral Conscience” in 17-year-old 
boys and girls comprise a section on dif- 
ferential adolescent psychology. 

Two research articles, one on “Reli- 
gious Vocational Concepts,” based on a 
survey of six hundred girls in a New 
York high school, and the other deal- 
ing with “Opinions and Attitudes of 
Adolescent Girls Towards the Priest,” 
as ascertained by research with second- 
ary school pupils in Belgium, conclude 
the articles on adolescent psychology. A 
final article represents research in the 
Belgian Congo on the questions of 
“Ancestral Beliefs and Christian Cate- 
chesis.” 


(B. GG.) 


Von Hildebrand. Belated notice is 
hereby taken of the publication by David 
McKay Company of the third volume 
of Dietrich Von Hildebrand’s CurRIsTIAN 
Eruics. The present work is entitled 
GRAVEN IMAGES: SUBSTITUTES FOR TRUE 
Moratity. Its contents have been de- 
scribed aptly as involving ‘a disentan- 
glement of morality from mores.” 

Like its predecessors, CHRISTIAN ETHICS 
and Trurt MorA.ity AND Its COUNTER- 
FEITs, the present volume can be read 
as a comparatively independent unit, al- 
though its significance would be en- 
hanced if read in the light of the former 
volumes. Following the pattern of his 
previous volumes on Christian ethics, 
Von Hildebrand reserves the concluding 
chapter for a formal discussion of the 
unique character of Christian morality, 
now seen against the background of 
substitutes for morality, as in his sec- 
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ond volume it was viewed against the 
background of counterfeits of morality. 
That Christian morality is unique 
among moral systems and ideals, and 
that a Christian ethics is possible, which 
is neither moral theology nor a purely 
natural ethics, are the two general 
themes stressed by Von Hildebrand in 
each of his works on ethics. 


Once again the phenomenological 
method is employed, and again in a per- 
sonalist context, but always in a strictly 
philosophical way. There is evidence of 
close scrutiny of the data and of ac- 
curate psychological observation, but the 
results cannot be explained in terms of 
mere description or even of general, ab- 
stract norms as applied to concrete cases. 
Instead, we have here, as elsewhere in 
the ethical writings of Von Hildebrand, 
a strictly philosophical analysis of the 
formal and material eide ef morality 
and a moral typology of a personalist 
nature, which it is hoped will eventual- 
ly find its way into courses in scholastic 
ethics, expanding their content and cor- 
recting some of their basic approaches 
to certain fundamental problems. This 
does not imply, of course, that Von Hil- 
debrand can be classified as a neo-scho- 
lastic philosopher. It does mean, how- 
ever, that he philosophizes as a Cath- 


olic and that his thought represents a 
contribution to the philosophia peren- 
nis, if the term be not understood in a 


narrow sense. 


In True Moratity AND Its COUNTER- 
FEITS, Von Hildebrand dealt with dis- 
torted interpretations of true morality, 
pharisaism and self-righteousness on the 
one hand and situational ethics and “‘sin 
mysticism” on the other. In the present 
volume, his concern is with ideals of 
conduct to which allegiance is often giv- 
en with a sense of obligation attaching 
to them that is proper only to the moral 
sphere while the ideals in question are 
not as such moral ideals, although they 
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may be admixed with certain moral con- 
notations. Such, for example, are the 
ideals of honor, tradition, self-control, 
the law of the state, altruism, gentleman- 
liness. Such ideals are often in part 
shown to be compatible with immorali- 
ty so long as the moral values involved 
in any particular situation are not di- 
rectly concerned with the chosen ideal. 
As always is the case with Von Hilde- 
brand, a seemingly endless series of dis- 
tinctions among attitudes and types, to- 
gether with subdivisions of these, are 
made, but the distinctions are not hair- 
splitting, but illuminating. Nor are they 
distinctions of an abstract order, but of 
a concrete and _ personalist character. 
They represent disentanglements neces- 
sary on both the theoretical and prac- 
tical levels to make true morality com- 
prehensible in its real essence and loved 
according to its true worth. A work such 
as this, like True Moratity anp Its 
CouNTERFEITs, is also extremely relevant 
to the questions relating to the problem 
of psychiatry and morality and can 
readily be adapted to a partial exami- 
nation of conscience on the part of the 
individual who would discern ungenuine 
motives and false ideals intermingled 
with his understanding and practice of 
true morality. 


(B.G.) 
8. 


New Jewish Theology. In the March 
1958 issue of Commentary, Judd L. 
Teller registers a sharp criticism of the 
“New Jewish Theology,” particularly as 
it is expressed in the writings of Will 
Herberg. Writing as a Jewish secularist, 
Mr. Teller maintains that the new 
American Jewish theology is inconsis- 
tent with the essence of historical Juda- 
ism as well as being a threat to “secular 
freedoms.” Teller is especially critical 
of Herberg’s reliance on the Christian 
as this has led Herberg to suggest an 
theologian Reinhold Niebuhr inasmuch 
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involvement of Judaism with Christian- 
ity that is not supported by Jewish his- 
tory and tradition. Herberg’s emphasis 
upon “sin” and “salvation” is not an 
emphasis reflected in traditional Juda- 
ism, according to Teller. Nor is the “new 
theology” meeting the needs .of Ameri- 
can Jews, in Mr. Teller’s opinion, since 
“American Jewry does not require ad- 
monition about ‘sin,’ but instruction In 


its own traditions.” 

Mr. Teller is equally disturbed by 
what he describes as the “anti-liberal 
and anti-secular attitudes” of these Jew- 
ish existential theologians. It is his con- 
tention that “the great gains of the Jews 
in American society are the fruit of 
American secularism,” and for this rea- 
son he views Herberg’s anti-secular the- 
ology as a menace to those gains. 

Despite the intensity of his dissent, 
Mr. Teller concedes that “the new the- 
ology, and Will Herberg’s specifically, 
has contributed appreciably to the 
growth in self-awareness of the Ameri- 
can Jewish community, by advancing 
challenging theses which compel the 
American Jew to study the basis and 
essence of his Jewish affiliation.” 


(G. F.) 


4. 


Tradition. It is a pleasure to call at- 
tention to the semi-annual TRADITION 
whose first issue has just appeared as a 
vigorously Orthodox journal of Jewish 
thought. 

Rabbi Norman Lamm, the editor, calls 
Orthodox tradition “a commitment by 
the past to the future.... the cumula- 
tive historical experience and wisdom 
of the people of Israel and the totality 
of its divinely revealed insights and mor- 
al injunctions and ethical imperatives 
and religious instruction.” 

TRADITION is happily partisan in 
thought and tone. Rabbi Emanuel Rack- 
man’s “Arrogance or Humility in Pray- 
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er’ centers on the “‘contrast between the 
attitude of the traditionalist and that 
of the Reformer and Reconstructionist” 
toward Israel’s prayer book, the Siddur. 
The latter modernize the Siddur; the 
former will not let a jot or tittle pass. 
Rabbi Rackman ably defends prayerful 
reference to animal sacrifice on the 
eround that it unites the modern Jew 
with the actions of the saints and sages; 
locates the Law’s seeming contempt for 
women in the notion that for men to 
“learn to sanctify time, the Law or- 
dains... many commandments which 
are governed by a calendar and a clock,” 
but women “ by the very nature of 
their physical constitution and the re- 
quirements of the Law with regard to 
their menstrual periods, needed little 
more to make them aware of the sanc- 
tity of time’; indicates how attempts to 
eradicate anthropomorphism can result 
in a subtler anthropocentrism; points 
out that the phrase “Chosen People” 
excludes neither the Jew’s obligation 
to elect to be chosen, nor the possibility 
of another Nation’s so electing; and, to 
those who find the millenium in the 
State of Israel, says that the traditional- 
ist prayer for a return to Zion is also 
a prayer for a more comprehensive re- 
turn to God that will usher in the Mes- 
sianic Age. 

Rabbi concluding — sen- 
tences are imbued with the sense of 
tradition described above: “Cannot one 

. . pray for schools in Babylon, and 
thereby bring the impact of their his- 
toric roles to bear upon the present.... 
Must the sins of the atomic bomb and 
Nazi and Communist cruelty be spelled 
out? Who but fools would not think of 
Hitler and Stalin as they read the verse 
of the Haggadah, ‘Pour forth Thy wrath 
upon the nations that know Thee not!” 
For those of us discomforted by the last 
question, which brings what we tolerate 
in the mist of history into the glare of 
the present, this new and Orthodox 


Rackman’s 
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friend may have a special message. The 
address is 331 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17; the cost $2.50 a year. 

(W. B.) 


5. 


Amour ou 


Contrainte. Abbé Orai- 
son’s recent book with this title. pub- 


lished in Paris by Editions Spes, stresses 
the need for religious educators to util- 
ize the contribution offered by modern 
psychology. The author insists on a dis- 
tinction between the philosophy of a 
psychologist and the facts which he has 
brought to life: the latter must not be 
evaded. 

Although Abbé Oraison was himself 
a doctor and practicing psychiatrist be- 
fore he became a theologian, his learn- 
ing here is placed in the service of an 
informal survey of psychological insights 
for good religious education, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the mistakes made 
by parents in early years. He begins by 
defining man not as “* 
but rather as 


rational animal,” 
a concrete history,” a 
“bundle of dynamisms” which is con- 


‘* 


tinually developing and integrating into 
a personal self. 

Abbé Oraison emphasizes that the 
emotions are obviously much stronger 
than the rational life in the infant and 
child. Because this is so, one cannot 
educate by inculcating principles, but 
must help a child establish a healthy 
emotional relationship to these realities 
of life, thereby furthering his own self. 
integration. It is the proper task of edu- 
cation to open the child’s eyes and at 
the same time to ease his emotional ad- 
justment to the new knowledge. If it 1s 
to deserve its name, religious education 
must be education itself, encompassing 
all the realities of human existence. 

The most important reality of which 
he must be made conscious—and which 
he must experience—is that which distin- 
euishes him from other creatures, his 
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freedom. Education consists in protect- 
ing and increasing the freedom of the 
future adult, for it is through the use 
of freedom alone that man can fully de- 
velop his nature. 

Perhaps the greatest value of Oraison’s 
book is its detailed presentation of the 
actual mistakes and successes of parents. 
The author's knowledge and experience 
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as both theologian and psychiatrist are 
apparent in admirable fusion, but his 
style is colloquial. It should be enlight- 
ening to all parents and educators. 

(S. S.C.) 
Notes by Edmund Gargan, F. X. Quinn, Joseph 
FE. Cunneen, Erwin W. Geissman, Bernard Gil- 


ligan, Eugene Fontinell, William Birmingham, 


and Sally S. Cunneen.) 





Correction. Martin Buber’s essay, “Guilt 
and Guilt Feelings,” which appeared as 
the lead article of our Summer issue, 
was mistakenly reported as planned to 
be included in a collection of essays 
edited by Dr. Leslie Farber. Instead, it 
will be part of Professor Buber’s forth- 
coming book, We: Studies in Philosopht- 
cal Anthropology (Harper & Bros., 1960). 


Editorial Address. Magazine exchanges, 
copies of books for review, manuscripts 
(to be accompanied by stamped, self- 
addressed envelopes), and other editor- 
ial communications should be sent to 
CROSS CURRENTS, West Nyack, N.Y. 
A listing of books received will be in- 
cluded in all future issues, starting with 
Vol. IX (1959). 





if you enjoyed Abbé Oraison's article 
in this issue of CROSS CURRENTS 


remember that it was taken from 


RECHERCHES ET DEBATS 


where the entire issue (+21) was devoted 


to Problems of Psychoanalysis 


Recherches et Débats is published by the Catholic Center of French In. 
ellectuals. Subscriptions outside of France are taken at 1700 francs for 4 
cahiers. Administration: Librairie Arthéme Fayard, 18-20, rue du. Saint- 
Gothard, Paris, l4e, France. 


other recent issues of special interest— 


#24: Aspects of Negro Culture 

#23: Christian Thought and World Community 

#22: Which Europe? 

+20: Automation & Man's Future 
#19: Jacques Maritain 

| #18: Biological Originality of Man 
#17: Philosophies of History 

















CROSS CURRENTS READERS 
WILL WANT TO READ 





THE CHURCH INCARNATE 


The Sacred Function of Christian Architecture 


By Rudolf Schwarz 


In this remarkable book, Rudolf Schwarz, the greatest church 
builder of our time, discusses the building of today’s churches. 
Here is a marriage of the church edifice and the Christian com- 
munity with contemporary man. Z/llustrated. 


Now ready $7.50 limited edition 


THE LORD OF HISTORY 


By Jean Danielou, S.J. 


Father Danielou’s name is well known to Cross Currents readers. 
Here then, is an illuminating book in which the author shows 
that Christ, as God entering history, becomes its center and both 
judges and illumines it. The result is a triumphant revitalization 
of the Christian Humanist tradition. 


Now ready $5.00 


A POET BEFORE THE CROSS 


By Paul Claudel 


Translated by Wallace Fowlie 


This prose work was written by Claudel at the end of his service 
as French ambassador to the United States. A rich and fruitful 
work on the meaning of the Cross in life and art, the book reveals 
many facets of its author: his unshakeable faith, his violent tem- 
per, his brilliance, and his humility. At the foot of the Cross with 
Claudel, one senses the meaning of all his writings. 


Now ready $6.50 


at all bookstores 


Henry REGNERY Company 


Chicago 
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The Faithful At Mass 
by William S. Abell 
“Its excellence consists in its compression and simple exposition 
of important information which is all too generally ignored. The per- 
son who goes attentively through its pages.... cannot but gain a better 
imderstanding of the Mass and join in Mass more correctly, intimately, 
and profitably.” | 
“One would like to see it widely distributed and used, for it can 
open up the liturgical life of the Church to great numbers.” 
Mscr. JOHN S. KENNED) 
Our SUNDAY VISITOR 
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(,ospel Meditations 
by Dr. Alfred O’Rahilly 
with a foreword by M. C. D’Arey, S.J: 

“So thorough is the study of the text that the reader is reminded 
at times of Daniel-Rops or P. Lagrange or Romano Guardini. Dr 
O’Rahilly uses historical and exegetical scholarship to make the Gospel 
text itself speak to us its message. It will be, I am sure, a surprise to 
every reader to discover how often he has learnt something new and 
illuminating.” From the Foreword, $4.00 


The Dead Sea Scrolls and Primitive Christianity 
by Jean Danieélou, S. J. 
Father Daniélou examines the problems of the origins of Christianitv in the light of the 
recently unearthed scrolls of Qumran. The book is appealing, written for the non-professional; 


it gives a rich and well-founded account of the beginnings of the Church. 
With 8 full photos of the site and scrolls, $3.00 


Rosmini, Priest, Philosopher and Poet 


by Claude Leetham 
with a foreword by Giuseppe Bozzetti 


This is a complete account of the life and writing of the many- 
sided genius of Antonio Rosmini. An invaluable book to the Italian 
scholar and Church historian. It contains a full exposition of his 
philosophy texts and the part he played in the Risorgimento. 

932 pp.. $7.50 


Prophet and Witness in Jerusalem 

by Adrian Hastings 
A new and vigorous work on the theology of St. Luke as seen in the 
Phird Gospel. Author Hastings presents Jesus as: Prophet-Messiah, new 
Moses and new Elias. He centers his storv on Jerusalem, not Galilee: 


and far from giving a still picture, he presents us with a powerful and 
tragic drama. November, $4.00 
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INDEX TO VOLUME Vill 
Winter 1958 through Fall 1958 

ANTONELLI, Maria Theresa 
Ihe Cloister and the City: Spring, 144 

ARENDT, Hannah 
lotalitarian Imperialism: Spring, 102 

BENOIT, Pierre 
The Holy Eucharist: Fall, 295 

BRUNNER, Emil 
In Search of an International Ethos: Winter, 1 

BOURGEOIS-PICHAT, Jean (see LORIMER) 

BUBER, Martin 
Guilt and Guilt Feelings: Summer, 193 

BUZZARD, Anthony 
Limiting War: Spring, 97 

CASSERLEY, J]. V. Langmead 
Image-Symbols and Event-Symbols: Fall, 315 

COLLINS, James 
Annual Review of Philosophy: Winter, 67 

DELOS, J. T. 
The Sociology of Modern War and the Theory of the Just War: Summer, 
248 

DUBARLE, A. M. 
Original Sin in Genesis: Fall, 345 

DUBARLE, Dominic 
Science: Revolution and Challenge: Fall, 289 

FRANSEN, Pierre 
Towards a Psychology of Divine Grace: Summer, 211 

JOHNSON, F. Ernest 
Public Education and Religion: Summer, 243 

LEONARD, Augustin 
The Christian and the Non-Christian: Winter, 9 

KIRK, Dudley (see LORIMER) 

LORIMER, Frank (with Jean-Bourgeois-Pichat and Dudley Kirk) 
An Inquiry Concerning Some Ethical Principles Relating to Human Re- 
production: Winter, 24 

LUDMANN, Rene 
The Cinema as a Means of Evangelization: Spring, 153 

MARCEL, Gabriel 
The Lantern (a play): Spring, 129 

MARTINEZ, Fidel G. 

The Place of St. Thomas in Catholic Philosophy: Winter, 43 

MOELLER, Charles 
Albert Camus: the Question of Hope: Spring, 172 

MONCHANIN, Jules 
India and Contemplation: Fall, 327 

Notes on other Publications: Winter, 91; Spring, 185; Summer, 280; Fall, 377 

O'BRIEN, Elmer 
Annual Review of Theology: Summer, 267 

ONG, Walter J. 

A Dialectic of Oral and Objective Correlatives: Summer, 233 

ORAISON, Marc 
The Psychoanalyst and the Confessor: Fall, 363 

PRICE, Kingsley 
Some Doctrines of John Dewey: Fall, 335 

ZEEGERS, George H. L. 

The Meaning of the Population Problem in the World: Winter, 19 












Studies by French Catholic 
scholars 








Two new titles in “a fine new paperback series . .. each is well 
written, strikingly illustrated.” —N.Y. Times Book Review 


JEAN STEINMANN 


ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 
and the Desert Tradition 


92 illustrations 


A brilliant portrayal of this “prophet of the Messianic Age.” Against the 
background of mysticism in the Jewish world, Steinmann explores the 
life, teachings, and personal power of John the Baptist, relates his fol- 
lowers to both the Essenes and Jesus, and records his permanent place 
in the tradition of Christian asceticism and the monastic life. MW/5 $1.50 


EMILE DERMENGHEM © 


and the Islamic Tradition 


100 illustrations 





Years of research in the Middle East have gone into this study of the 
Islamic tradition. Here is a perceptive account of Muhammad the man, 
a sweeping survey of Islam in history and in today’s world, and a transla- 


tion of basic Muslim texts. MW/6 $1.50 


Other titles in the series 





SAINT PAUL AND THE BUDDHA AND BUDDHISM 
MYSTERY OF CHRIST by MAURICE PERCHERON 
by CLAUDE TRESMONTANT 81 illustrations. MW/3 $1.35 
87 illustrations. MW/1 $1.35 
SAINT AUGUSTINE AND MASTER ECKHART 
HIS INFLUENCE THROUGH AND THE 
THE AGES RHINELAND MYSTICS 
by HENRI MARROU by JEANNE ANCELET-HUSTACHE 


70 illustrations. MW/2 $1.35 89 illustrations. MW/4 $1.35 





at your bookseller © HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 
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